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Or, Review. 


A Hiding-Place 
By Bertha Cooper Fraser 


A CARAVAN of the sons of Cain 
Had wandered far where the earth is 
cursed, 
Where the sand-storms sweep oer the sandy 
plain 
And the plain and the man cry out for thirst. 
And the sun beat down on the sin-pressed band. 
Is there never a rock in a weary land ? 


Till the sinless One of the sons of men 
Arose and stood athwart the storm. 

And the earth was blest and bloomed again. 
In the shade of His majestic form. 

And the caravan of the sons of Cain 

Found home and peace in a fertile plain. 


Jackson, MICH. 








When to Have Patience 

Whoever loses his patience loses more than his 
patience. He loses his hold on the very crisis that 
made him lose his patience. He loses the ability to 
think and the balance of judgment which he ought 
to have at their best in order to face rightly the thing 
that has thrown him into confusion. The worst pos- 
sible time to lose one’s patience is when one is the 
most sorely tempted to let it fly. If we must lose it at 
all, why not do so when everything is serene? The 
more cause one has for loss of patience, the more 
reason there is for holding it. 


x 


Suspiciously Suspicious 

A man who is always suspicious of his neighbors’ 
motives is likely to become worthy of the suspicion of 
his neighbors. If a man believes solidly in no one, 
he need not be surprised if no one believes solidly in 
him. And the more he believes in the good motives 


of his fellows, the more real good they are likely to 
find in him—the more good there is likely to de in 
him. When a man can no longer see the good deeds 
of others excepting through a cloud of unworthy 
motives, it is a fair question whether he knows enough 
about good deeds to do any of them himself with 
single-mindedness. 
x 


Work and Overwork 


The man who is always talking about his over- 
worked condition is overworking the sympathies of 
others to the breaking-point. If he is overworked, 
one good form of rest is to cease complaining about 
his need for rest. If he thinks others do not appreci- 
ate how tremendously overworked he is, he may be 
assured that the more he talks about it, the less others 
will: agree with him on that subject. The hardest 
workers have least time to talk about the pressure that 
is upon them. They have better business to do, in 
meeting that pressure manfully. If we think more of 
our work, and think and talk less about our overwork, 
the pressure will be less severe on us—and on others. 


x 
Father or Fate 


Our attitude towards God determines our attitude 
towards life. If we trust him as a Father, then life 
with all its changes is not dark or tangled, but is only 
the changing expression of his fatherhood. A father 
who was watching by the bedside of his little girl, 
whose life hung in the balances in a lingering illness, 


b 


The Good, the 


E should seek good things in life. Some people 
W do not. They are satisfied with earthly things, 
things which one cannot keep, things of no 
value, mere tinsel that glitters, perhaps, but is worth 
nothing. One of Bunyan’s characters was a man with 
a muck-rake. Hewas raking away, gathering up 
rubbish and dirt, as if these were the valuable things 
of life. Over his head, meanwhile, was a crown that 
could have been his for the accepting. He was so 
busy, however, with his muck-rake that he never 
looked up, and did not see the crown. This is a true 
picture of a great many people in this world. They 
spend their whole life in gathering mere rubbish. 
They live to get money, to find pleasure, or to indulge 
insin, Thé things they live for, at the best, are not 
worth while. There is nothing in them for a man 
with an immortal soul to live for. 

One who had amassed millions, but nothing else, 
made a sad confession recently in a letter in one of 
the newspapers. He began as a poor boy, but has 
now retired with a great fortune. Speaking of his 
‘«success,’’ as men Call it, he says: ‘* When I think 
it over, day by day, I can only be ashamed of it all. 
‘ The modern success is rank failure.’’ There 
are a great many men and women who are only muck- 
rakers. With immortal joys within their reach, and 
treasures and blessings that would prove eternal, they 
choose nothing better than the rubbish of the street. 

Then a man may seek for good’ things and yet not 
seek for the best. There are people who live for that 
which is good, and yet do not strive for the highest. 
Dr. W. J. Dawson in one of his sermons, speaks of 
‘«contented insignificance ’’—people who are in lowly 
places and are content to stay there. There is noth- 
ing dishonorable in having small capacities and 
meager abilities, or in working and living in common- 
place positions. The lowliest who does God's will is 


as honorable in God’s sight as are those who do the 
But God wants us to make 


largest things for him. 





said toa friend ;: ‘I am getting comfort just now from 
something that Maltbie D. Babcock said,—‘God is 
either father or fate, and there is only one answer to 
that question.’’" There was, indeed, only one an- 
swer in the thought of that trusting, grieving man, 
but if his consciousness of God as father had been 
less keen, his attitude towards the possible loss of his 
child would have cast a shadow across the whole of 
life for him and his friends. If we hold to the father- 
hood of God, we shall not let go of the blessed con- 
sciousness that life is good. 


aK 
Time to Think It Over 


Time for thinking out a right course is just as 
much needed as time for following that course. A 
little boy who, not unlike grown folks, had been 
thoughtlessly making trouble for other people, was 
taken to task for his doings, and was in a melting 
mood, having been urged to kink more about what he 
would do. ‘‘I wonder,’’ said he, in the wisdom of his 
six years, ‘‘when I am going to get time to think 
about this. I guess I'll think about what I'll do in 
school at breakfast time. Then at recess I'll think 
about what I'll do at home in the afternoon."' And 
the boy went to bed and to sleep. In the early morn- 
ing he crept into his father’s bed, saying softly, 
‘« Father, I’ ve been thinking about that, —you know !"’ 
The father did know. He was not surprised, when 
night came again, to find that the little boy had had 
a better day. And thinking-time zs needed by the 
man and woman and little child alike. 
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Better, the Best 


use of our opportunities and of our abilities so that we 
shall rise continually to something larger and better. 
He wants us to employ our two talents so that they 
shall increase to four, and our five that they shall be- 
come ten. We are not to be satisfied with a little 
blessing, but are to seek to have it grow and in- 
crease. 

There are too many people who are satisfied with 
the good, when they might get the better. Not many 
of us make really the most possible of our lives. 
There are young persons in school who think only of 
‘* passing,’’ who have no higher aspiration—instead 
of striving to reach the best that they could reach. 
There are men in business who have no further 
thought or wish than to keep along in the common- 
place ranks of business, to succeed as other men do, 
to do their work in the usual way instead of putting 
their business on a higher plane than others do, 
There are women whose pride in housekeeping is 
only not to be outdone by their neighbors, instead of 
seeking to make their homes ideal in their beauty and 
sweetness. There are Christians whose only wish is 
to measure upin their Christian living to the ordinary 
standards, to be the kind of Christians that will 
escape criticism and reproach. 

But Jesus gave his diciples as the keynote of their 
religious life, this, that they must do more than 
others. The Christian’s home should be in every 
way happier, sweeter, kindlier, more beautiful, than 
the home where Christ is not a guest. The Christian 
business man should do business better every way 
than the man who does not bear the name of Christ. 
The Christian carpenter should do better carpentering 
than the carpenter who does not pray before he 
begins work in the morning. In all our life we should 
strive to reach the best. It is a sin against our own 
souls to be content with any merely common sort of 
good or goodness. 

We can attain the best only by giving up that 
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which is less good. In our Lord’s parable, the mer- 
chant sought for goodly pearls, not for anything in- 
ferior; but when he learned of one gem better than 
any he had, he sold all his goodly pearls that he 
might buy the one pearl of great price. One young 
man who came to Jesus, desiring to know what to do 
with his life, was shown a glimpse of what is highest 
and noblest, and was told how he could: attain it. 
‘«Sell all that thou hast, and follow me.’’ But he 
could not pay the price, and went away sorrowful, for 
he had great possessions. By way of contrast, we 
have St. Paul. He had a sudden vision of the best, 
and instantly gave up everything that he might accept 
Christ. Many years afterward he tells about it: 
«« What things were gain to me, these have I counted 
loss for Christ. Yea, verily, and I count all things to 
be loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord, . . . and do count them but refuse, 
that I may gain Christ."’ 

It would mean a great deal to many people if they 
would determine to live only for the best and highest 
things. A young Christian asks whether dancing, 
card playing and the theater are wrong. The ques- 
tion might be answered by asking another, ‘‘ Do you 
want to rise as high in Christian life and consecration 
as you can rise? Or do you want to make as little as 
possible of your devotion to Christ?’’ There is a 
story of an English oculist who was very fond of 
cricket. But he found that the play was affecting the 
delicacy of his touch, so that he could not do his 
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work well. For the sake of his profession, in order 
that he might be a better oculist and bring relief more 
surely and more skilfully to the sufferers who came to 


him, he gave up the sport he enjoyed so much. Every , 


one who is living under a high spiritual motive is do- 
ing this continually, denying himself, sacrificing his 
personal interest or comfort, that he may serve others 
better. 

We must always give up the lower for the higher. 
An artist's pupil was sketching a landscape bathed in 
the glow of the setting sun. A large barn stood in 
the foreground. The artist watched his pupil in 
silence for a time, and then said to him, impressively, 
‘If you spend so much time painting the shingles on 
that barn, you will never have time to paint that 
sunset.’’ In all our work we must choose between 
shingles and sunsets. If we would would win the 
higher things, we must give up the lower. The ques- 
tion is not whether dancing, card playing and theater- 
going are wrong, but whether they are the highest 
things, the things most worth while. 

A ring was picked up on a battlefield—a ring with 
a large pearl, and on the pearl the miniature of a 
beautiful young girl. One is quite safe in supposing 
that the ring was carried in the battle by a brave 
soldier whose courage was inspired by that fair face 
on the pearl, There is in human love wondrous 
power to lead on and incite us to noble things. But 
there is in the love of Christ still more power to im- 
pel us to our holiest, our bravest, our best. 
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Who Was Responsible ? 
Fixing the responsibility is a difficult thing at 

any time. It is peculiarly so when the relation of a 
whole people and of a single person or group of per- 
sons among the people to any wrong-doing is in ques- 
tion. A New York teacher asks for light on such a 
question : 

This question was raised among our Sunday-school teach- 
ers : Who was responsible for the death of Jesus? Were the 
ews, meaning the Jewish nation, or was the responsibility 
entirely with a comparatively small company, so, relieving the 
ewish nation of blame? We have been in the habit of say- 
ing the Jews crucified Jesus, and one 6f our number thinks 
that it is wrong to so teach. Will you assist us to a clearer 
understanding or answer to the question ? 


If a small group of individuals act in accord with 
the spirit of the people as a whole, there is no general 
protest on the part of the people. If, however, an 
individual or a group should openly undertake to do 
what was contrary to the general will of the people, 
then the Jeaders of the people, their teachers, their 
law-givers, their executives, would not be silent. 
When a people permits unprotestingly a certain act 
on the part of its members or leaders, that people 
shows itself to be on the side of those who perform 
that act. 

If wrong-doing on the part of an individual or a 
group flourishes unchecked by the will of the people, 
it would seem to be clear that the people in general 
are in sympathy with that wrong-doing, and as a peo- 
ple they are thus far responsible for it. But the indi- 
viduals who actually commit the wrong-doing are 
responsible as individuals, having had, presumably, 
an opportunity to know better. In the case of the 
crucifixion of Jesus, individual purpose, and the pur- 
pose of a whole people, would seem to have had their 
bearings on the deed, for the action of the leaders of 
the people and of the mob seemed to meet with no gen- 
eral disapproval on the part of the Jews of that day, 
nor was there any general attempt made to prevent 
the death of the man in whom the temporal rulers 
had found no fault. Both the people as a people, 
and a considerable group of individuals, many of them 
representative of the Jewish thought of that day, seem 
to have been at one onthe issue. Traditional and 
cherished religious practises were not tolerated by the 
new Teacher. He had by his own teaching and claims 
set himself over against the ruling thought of the day, 
and he must be silenced. The small group who 
would not believe accepted their responsibility, and the 
people, through its assenting representatives, accepted 
its own responsibility. And to-day in every land the 
same process is repeated again and again on the right 
or the wrong side of great questions which the indi- 
vidual must decide for himself, and the people as a 
whole must decide for itself, through the decision of 
the individuals who make up ‘‘the people.’’ If the 
deliberate wrong-doing of one man out of millions fits 


into the general purpose of the millions of his own 
people, the one man is by no means alone in his re- 
sponsibility for his wrong-doing. But even though 
the millions should be wrong in their purposes, the 
one man may do right, and fight for the right, in 
God's sight, and know that he is on God's side, if 
need be, against the world. The great question for 
every one in that New York class and elsewhere to- 
day is not to fix the responsibility for Jesus’ death so 
much as to make sure that Jesus’ life is counting for 
all that it ought to in our stand for righteousness, pri- 
vate and national. We have ample responsibility 
just there to keep us from too great anxiety over other 
folks’ responsibility. 
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The Great Stumbling-Block 


Questions about the relation of the Christian to 
questionable practises will continue to arise as long 
as Christians work and play in this many-sided world 
where life is to be lived out. But these is no good 
reason why one should live in a state of doubt as to 
his duty towards these things. A Michigan reader is 
evidently seeking to find solid ground for a firm foot- 
hold. He writes : 

I have received much good from Notes on Open Letters. 
Will you answer this first question for that department? Is 
not the reason why Christian people. condemn and abstain 
from such things as cards, the dance, the theater, etc., found 
in, ‘‘if meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh 
while the world standeth’’? (1 Cor. 8:13.) Do billiards 
make any one to stumble? How many things of this nature 
tould you surely class as stumbling-blocks to our fellow-men ? 

Paul's reason for such abstinence was enough for 
him, and it ought to be enough for us. He would 
not tolerate any practise in his own life that might 
bring damage to other lives within the sphere of his 
personal influence. That was a good plan for him, 
and it is a good plan for us in these days. But the 
trouble with many of us is this ;: we seem to be more 
anxious tc find out how far we can go towards indul- 
gence in doubtful practises without harming anybody 
than we are to find out how far we can go in the op- 
posite direction to lift our fellows into a love for the 
noblest things. If a game like billiards, wholly a 
game of skill in itself, becomes unwholesome because 
of what is associated with it, and shows itself to be a 
baneful influence in the life of the community or 
family or individual, why debate the matter with one- 
self? No one could makea list of all the stumbling- 
block practises to be avoided by the Christian. But 
he may be sure that one of the most treacherous and 
accursed of all stumbling-blocks is the anxiety to take 
on as many doubtful practises as he thinks he may 
perhaps safely adopt. The Michigan reader can help 
others to settle once for all many a question in the 
sphere of doubtful practises by getting others to keep 
busy with practises that are surely above question. 
That ground is solid enough for any one. 
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Ask Marion Lawrance! 





NOOKSACK, WASH.—Is there a book of illustrations of ' 


such truths as a pastor or teacher would wish to give in ser- 
mons or classroom, using Bible incidents and characters ? 


Such a book would be of inestimable value to me.—A. R. T.. 


There are a number of books of this kind, though some 
of them are not devoted wholly to Bible incidents, though 
they have many Bible incidents in them. Bible Stories 
Without Names, by Smith, is devoted exclusively to Bible 
topics. Other books which bear somewhat on the subject, 
and will be found very helpful, are: Talks to the King’s 
Children, by Stall ($1); Three Years with Children, by 
Wells ($1.25) ; Tools for Teachers, by Moody ($2); Lit- 
tle Ten Minutes, by Bayley (the Carson-Harper Co. $1.) ; 
Pencil Points for Preacher and Teacher, by Pierce ($1.25). 
Of all of these, the first one named probably comes nearest 
to what is asked for. Any of the books mentioned can be 
supplied by The Sunday School Times Co. at the price 
mentioned, 





Should the primary department be a separate organiza- 
tion from the main school. Should the primary department 
be permitted to work for any special object and the money not 
go through the Sunday-school treasury? What jurisdiction 
should the superintendent of the school have over the primary 
departmeni and superintendent? How should the primary 
department superintendent be appointed or elected? Should 
the primary department take part in the opening and closing 
exercises of the school? 

The superintendent of the Snnday-school should be 
superintendent of the Sunday-school including all its de- 
partments. He is its executive head and must be so recog- 
nized, or he is, in fact, not the superintendent. No depart- 
ment should be separately organized except under the 
direction of the school authorities. Sometimes depart- 
ments gather funds especially for some particular mission- 
ary object. This is all right provided it does not interfere 
with their regular offerings to the school nor with their co- 
operation in the giving exercises of the whole school. All 
such money, however, should go through the regular treas- 
ury of the school, though it should be reported to the 
credit of the department which gave it and be used for the 
purpose for which it was raised. The superintendent of 
the main school has as much authority in one department 
as in another, though, as a matter of fact, the primary de- 
partment is more often separate from the school than the 
rest, necessitating a little different organization from the 
departments which meet all together. This fact, however, 
does not, or should not, lessen the superintendent’s influ- 
ence or authority in the primary department. 

In regard to their taking part in the opening exercises, 
this department is coming more and more to have a sep- 
arate session, and properly so, The exercises of the main 
school are not always helpful to the primary department, 
and many things which are proper in the primary depart- 
ment could not be done in the main school. There should 
be loving co-operation and not the show of authority among 
the officers of the Sunday-school, and yet every department 
must be loyal to the whole. 





What do you think of the so-called red-and-blue contests 
and other similar contests for the purpose of securing new 
members ? 

It is possible to conduct such a contest, I suppose, in a 
perfectly fair way, and without harm to anybody, but it is 
a very difficult thing to do. The life of the contest con- 
sists in the enthusiasm it creates. Unless there is enthu- 
siasm in the matter, there will not be very large results. 
The higher the enthusiasm runs, the more danger there is 
of the scholars who are engaged in the contest doing things 
that are not lawful. 

Scholars are often known to solicit members from other 
Sunday-schools, or from families who ought to. attend other 
Sunday-schools, even though they attend none, This is 
always a-source of trouble. Nobody should be counted as 
a new member on either side until after a most rigid ex- 
amination by the proper officer. If it develops that the 
scholar is leaving another school, he should not be received. 
Neither should he be counted as a regular member until 
he has proved conclusively that he is coming for the specific 
purpose of joining the school as a regular scholar. Some- 
times scholars will join under pressure just to be counted 
in, when they do not expect to become regular members, 
This is not fair. i 

Great care should be taken if such a contest is to be had. 
It is a great mistake, in my judgment, to hold before the 
school as its highest ideal the simple acquiring of large 
numbers. Every school should grow. Growth is a sign 
of health and life. It is possible, however, to grow too 
fast. If scholars are received into the school more rapidly 
than they can be assimilated, it always lowers the school 
spirit, and tends to confusion. Results have shown, I 
think, conclusively that the rapid growth of a Sunday- 
school oft account of strenuous efforts is usually a tem- 
porary growth, though some scholars, of course, remain. 

It is a great deal better, in my judgment, to let the 
chief effort be to improve in quality rather than growth 
in size. This does not mean that there should not be sys- 
tematic, persistent, and even vigorons effort to secure new 
members. It does mean, however, that the securing of 
new members should not be held before the school as its 
chief purpose or highest goal. 

The best advertisement any Sunday-school can have is 
for its members to delight in it, love it, be profited by it, 
and then tell others so. The growth that comes in this 
way is likely to be healthy and permanent. 
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Am I My Brother’s Keeper ? 


By Robert E. Speer, Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 








YMPATHY for the suffering, and help for the 
helpless are fundamental human duties. If a 
man does not feel this instinctively, there is 

probably no way in which it can be proved to him. 
With a right heart it is obvious to him at once-with- 
out proof. With a bad heart, no amount of evidence 
and argument will be of avail, for the court is closed 
to them. 

And yet among Christians there are found those 
who deny openly that they are responsible for their 
fellow-men, or who, if they do not deny it, act upon 
the principle of their entire freedom from such re- 
sponsibility. ‘* We have enough to do to look after 
ourselves,’* they say. ‘* Our duty is for the work im- 
mediately about us. We have nothing to waste upon 
distant peoples who have their own religion, with 
which they are satisfied, and under which they wor- 
ship God, and live up to their light as conscientiously 
as we do.”’ 

It would be useless to reply to this if it were not 
advanced by Christian men, in whom accordingly 
there must be the capacity for a true and human sense 
of duty and obligation. ‘‘Is the gospel worth anything 
to us?’’ we ask them. If it is, what right have we to 
suppose that it will not be worth as much to all other 
men, and what right to withhold it from other men 
who cannot get it except from us? ‘Are all men chil- 
dren of one Father,’’ we ask them, ‘‘and brothers 
accordingly of Jesus Christ, and entitled to know of 
their great Brother and the unique message he brought 
to men from their Father,—a message of which other- 
wise they will be ignorant ?’’ ‘* What entitles us,’’ we 
ask them, ‘‘to the gospel, that does not constitute a 
title to it on the part of every man?’’ It was not given 
on American soil. We got it from others. By what 
warrant that does not obligate us to pass it on? If what 
we have is a gospel from God, we have no business 
keeping it to ourselves in one small corner of the 
world of God. 

The thing that we have is the very thing that the 
world needs. It is what Japanneeds. The Japanese 
themselves recognize their need. ‘‘ Most of the great 
men of the early period of reconstruction,’’ said the 
Hon. S. Ebara, M. P., chairman. of the House Com- 
mittee of the dominant party, ‘‘ were trained in the 
schools of foreign missionaries. The greatest need of 
present Japan is said to be economic development, 
but the basis of economic development is confidence. 
And confidence will only come as the fruit of moral 
and religious education, based upon Christianity. 
The civilization of eastern countries is comparatively 
symmetrical, like a hand in which all fingers are har- 
moniously developed. They excel not only in art 
but in education, not only in trade but in religious 
institutions ; but in Japan, on the other hand, the 
long middle: finger is-patriotism. . Very good—but the 
other fingers;‘especially moral education, are like half- 
grown little fingers: Our need is Christian character 
from Christian education.’’ ‘* Uptill recently,’’ says 
another prominent Japanese, Dr. Nitobe, Professor of 
Political Economy, in Kyoto, Imperial University, 
‘¢ Japan has been what the Germans call a ‘ Recht- 
staat,’ a legally. organized state, a skeleton with little 
or no moral flesh on it. And it is. to Christianity 
that we must look to give us the moral flesh. — It is as 


a state and not as asociety that we have made changes: 


and progress, and now the time has come to make 
changes in society. This is dependent on the per- 
sonal character of those in places of leadership and 
authority, and personal character is best improved 
or. changed by Christianity. That people in general 
believe that Christianity is the best former of character 
is evidenced by the fact that so many of the charac- 
ters in‘ popular novels and dramas are Christian.’’ 
‘« The Japanese people,’’ said the Hon. W. J. Bryan, 
in one of his articles from Asia, ‘‘are rapidly drifting 
away from Buddhism, which until recently was the 
national faith. Shintoism, which has become the 
state religion, is not a religion at all, but a reverence 
for ancestors. Japan must have a religion, for no na- 
tion is likely to avoid decay unless its morals are re- 
enforced by religion. If I had the authority to decide 
the question I.would send some of the leading men 
of each denomination to Japan to represent Christi- 
anity to the educated Japanese."' 

In India, the brotherhood of man and the father- 
hood of God; ideas so often assumed to be in every 
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religion of the world, are both of them strange con- 
ceptions. Men often argue among us that the Hindoos 
have this beautiful ideal in a rich form, and that we 
not only are not needed, but positively intrude when 
we go to India with our missions. P. C. Mozoomdar 
knew the facts. <‘*The idea of brotherhood and 
equality of all mankind before God,’’ said he, «‘1 am 
sorry to say, is not to be found, because it is never 
recognized in any of our ancient writings. The idea 
is decidedly foreign, Western, and I think I may say 
Christian.’’ And it is precisely this idea that the 
Brahman temper, which dominates religion and life 
in India, abhors. ‘* The system of caste, which is 
one of the most characteristic institutions of Hindoo- 
ism and the basis of Hindoo society,’’ says Dr. White- 
head, the Bishop of Madras, ‘‘is a direct denial of 
the brotherhood of man. The idea that the Brahman 
is the brother of the pariah is contrary to the first 
principles of Hindooism and abhorrent to the Hindoo 
mind. Whatever enthusiasm there may be for 
brotherhood in the abstract, it stops short of the 
brotherhood of the Brahman and the pariah. To 
apply to Hindoo society the principle of Christian 
brotherhood would mean a social revolution ; and it is 
for this practical reason that the spread of Christianity 
in India is so bitterly opposed.”’ 

And our brothers in Asia are entitled to ask from 
us not alone the moral health and the social brother- 
hood which our religion alone can give to men, and 
which we withhold from men when we deny them our 
religion, but they ask from us also relief in their need 
and want. There is almost always famine in Asia. 
«« Saturday afternoon,’’ writes a woman missionary, 
‘« 1 was calling on some of the women. I inquired of 
one where her husband was. She said that for days 
he had no work, that the continuous rains made it im- 
possible for a day-laborer to get work, and that day 
they had not made a fire, meaning that they had 
nothing to cook. Another presented herself, with 
four children, and asked help. I replied that these 
were not famine days. ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘it is always 
famine days for us.’’’ Have we no responsibility to 
those with whom it is always famine days? How 
scorching will the Saviour’s judgment be upon us: 
‘¢] was hungry, and ye gave me no meat. Depart, 
ye cursed.’’ And the need of our brothers just now 
is no small and common need. - In two Chinese 
provinces an area of forty thousand square miles was 
flooded last summer. The crops of fifteen million 
people were destroyed. By November all the neces- 
sities of life had doubled in price. Thousands of 
homes have been destroyed, thousands of people. are 
living on one meal a day, and this meal is composed 
of gruel and sweet potato leaves. Some throw their 
children into the water, and then commit suicide. 
‘«T never saw such pitiful poverty before,’’ writes one 
from the heart of this region. ‘‘I had never before 
seen people actually starving. Some were too weak 
to walk, and some. were dying by the roadside. I 
heard of a woman traveling with her baby, and when 
she died, the little child was left there for two days 
trying to feed from its mother’s dead body. Children 
have been found tied to trees, so that they cannot 
follow their parents. Yet in the face of all this phy- 
sical suffering, I kept thinking what the condition of 
the souis of these people must be. What years and 
years of famine they have had to live through !’’ 
And all these needs of the world are apt to weigh 
most heavily on women and girls. Some years ago 
the famous cricketer, C. T. Studd, of Cambridge 
University, made an address in which he referred to 
his own experience and observation in China : 

‘:There is such a difference between men and 
women in China—a difference between even a little boy 
and a little girl. They do not often throw away the little 
baby boys, but in some parts of China they often throw 
away the baby girls. There was a lady—nowhere near 
where I lived—and she saw one of these sights, a blue 
cloth left on the side of the road and the baby gone, 
eaten by dogs. As she went on her way to the place 
where a meeting for women was to be held, she found 
the subject which she had prepared went right out of 
her head and heart, and this matter remained with 


her. She said to her audience, ‘I must speak to you 
about it ;’ and when she began, they all burst out 
laughing.. She said, ‘ How is it that you all laugh?’ 


And they replied, At what: you are talking about.’ 
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She thought that it might be that one of these women 
had committed this sin, and the others were laughing 
at her. So-she began to find out, and she asked them 
which it was, as she wanted to speak to her afterwards, 
and she went round the class, and said, ‘ Have you 
done so!’ and there was not a single woman there 
but had committed that sin! Some owned to it once, 
and some twice, and some as much as four times. 

‘* We heard awful shrieks coming from a house one 
day, and my wife went to its door. A Chinese woman 
sat on the brick bed, holding her little girl of eight or 
nine years of age round the arms and body in her 
lap. In front bent another woman extracting the toe- 
nails from the feet, and yet another woman standing 
by to hit the child on the head with a stick because 
she would not keep quiet. After doing this, they 
doubled the foot underneath ; and that is the way 
they make the little feet. This is continually being 
done, and every second we live there is a heathen 
soul going down to a Godless, hopeless grave. Oh, 
may God make us think of these things! We are so 
apt to sit quiet, and so apt to have such a quiet reli- 
gion.’’ 

What could be more thoroughly unChristian, irre- 
ligious, and inhuman than to sit quietly at ease with 
no sense of burden for human suffering and need ? 
The world is a brave world. It hides its sorrows and 
pains and takes them gamely, but we who have abund- 
ance have no right to mistake its courageous endurance 
for content. And even if it were content, we ought 
to feel only the more responsibility for breaking up its 
contentment and creating a sense of need for that 
without which the world’s poor heart can never be 
satisfied. 

‘«It is wicked,’’ said the President in his recent 
message to Congress, ‘‘it is wicked for a nation only 
to regard its own interests."" And it is wicked for a 
man. We are our brothers’ keepers, and what we 
have we are bound to share. If we do not, it will be 
taken away from us. 


New York Ciry. 
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Gertrude’s “ Labbit” 
By Annie Louise Berray 


ALIFORNIA was like fairy-land to Gertrude. To 
pick roses when she knew her playmates in 
Philadelphia were rolling snowballs, and to 

wear the same white muslin dress on Christmas day, 
which she wore to Bessie Smith’s Fourth of July 
party, surpassed any of Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land, she thought. 

Every day she saw new and curious sights, but 
nothing interested her quite as‘ much as her visit to 
the Chinese Mission. Aunt Rachel taught there 
Tuesday evenings. It did not close until half past 
nine, but her mother promised she might go one 
night, provided she took a long nap in the afternoon. 

The Mission looked just as it did in the pictures 
Aunt Rachel had sent her ; the four oilcloth covered 
tables at which six people—three teachers and three 
scholars—could sit, and the walls hung with pictures 
and texts, some of them in English and some in those 
queer Chinese characters, that Gertrude declared 
looked like chicken tracks. 

Aunt Rachel's scholar, Chew Wing, was the first 
to come ; his square-toed black slippers with heavy 
white soles shuffling loosely as he walked, and his 
long queue dangling at his heels. Chew Wing was 
cook in a boarding-house and worked hard all day, 
but every evening he came to the Mission to learn 
English. Gertrude was just a wee bit afraid at first. 
but he smiled in such a friendly way that she soon 
forgot her fears. 

He placed a pair of steel- bowed spectacles on the 
end of his nose and began to read out of the book he 
brought with him, pronouncing each word as Aunt 
Rachel pointed to it. 

‘«This is a labbit,’’ he read, and Gertrude won- 
dered whatever that might be. When he read, ‘‘ The 
labbit eats glass,’’ she said to herself, «‘It must be a 
California animal, for I’m sure there isn’t any in 
Philadelphia that can eat glass.’ 

At nine o'clock a gong sounded and the books were 
laid aside. Bibles were passed, and a few verses 
were read, after which they sang, first in English, and 
then in Chinese. On the wall hunga chart on which 
the queer characters were printed, and one Chinaman 
pointed to them as they sang. Gertrude was sur- 
prised to see him begin at the very end, until she re- 
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membered that her teacher had told her China was on 
the opposite side of the world from us. ‘‘ Course,"’ 
she reflected, ‘‘ he was born upside down, that's all,"’ 

Just before they went home, Chew Wing, with a 
very broad smile, handed her a package. It proved 
to be a wonderful silk handkerchief, on which were 
embroidered purple butterflies and red roses, with 
pink and yellow buds and bright green leaves. A bit 
of red paper fluttered out when she unfolded it. Aunt 
Rachel said this was for good luck. 

It was not till she was in bed that she thought of 
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the ‘‘labbit.’" ‘*Oh, Aunt Rachel, what isa labbit ?’*. 
she called out. Aunt Rachel looked puzzled.* ‘‘ He 
eats glass, you know. Chew Wing read about him,?’’ 
Gertrude went on. Aunt Rachel laughed till the tears 
ran down her cheeks. ‘‘ My dear child,’’ she said, 
as soon as she could speak, ‘‘Chinamen always say 
‘1’ instead of ‘r’ ; what he meant was, ‘ The rabbit 
eats grass.’’’ Gertrude gave a disappointed little 
‘«Oh,’’ and then she laughed, too. ‘‘I thought it 
must be some kind of a California animal,’’ she said. 
PASADENA, CAL, 





A Faithful Steward ... atisies 





"i HEN a laddie would 

come to fifteen, Mr. 

Sim would go roond 
the city to get him a situation, 
maybe as a clerk, or maybe as 
a workman. It didna matter 
how long it took him, or how 
mony rebuffs he got, he was 
terrible perseverin’, and he aye 
succeeded. But nae doubt ye 
know aboot this yersel’, for 
I'm believin’ you were his min- 
ister."’ 

‘* Never heard one word of 
it,’’ said Carmichael, ‘‘and .I 
don't believe anybody except 
you and his laddies know ; I want to hear everything 
before I go in. So he got you all places after he'd 
educated you ?”’ 

«¢ That he did,’’ said the engineer with emphasis. 
‘« I'll be bound Mister Sim started dozens o’ laddies 
in their life work. Man,’ and the engineer grew 
very enthusiastic, ‘‘I mind fine when he said to me 
in his precise way, ‘Thomas, I am glad to tell you 
that Messrs. Leslie & Company, the large engineers, 
have agreed to take you as an apprentice without any 
premium. You will tell your mother of this excellent 
opportunity, and you are to go to work at six o'clock 
next Monday ; and [ trust, with-the blessing of God, 
that you will have a prosperous and successful career.’ 
I can repeat every word, sir ; ye dinna forget the likes 
o’ that. 

‘Na, na,’’ for the engineer was now at full steam 
ahead, ‘‘ my father was dead, and there was nobody to 
help me. When I told my mother that night she 
fairly grat, and as long as she lived, and she was a 
gude woman and had a sair fecht, she aye mentioned 
Mr. Sim’s name in her prayers. 

‘* More than that, he never forgot ye afterwards ; 
and mony.a letter of advice I’ve had from him when 
I was far awa’. ..Now I've got a shore appointment, 
and I've a wife and-three bairns. I’m expectin’ some 
day to be chief engineer of the: fleet, and I tell you, 
sir, I owe everything to the man we’ ve come to bury.’’ 
And Carmichael-hurried into the house, for it is not 
good to ‘look upon a strong man when he has broken 
down, and all the more if the tears be in your own 
eyes. 

It was evident that people had not known Mr. James 
Sim, and that there were going to be surprises that 
day. He had led a double life, and the other life 
was going to assert itself after he had gone. 

‘¢ There's a splendid fellow outside,’’ he said to the 
lawyer, ‘‘whom Mr. Sim has simply made, and who 
has come to show his gratitude. ‘That makes five 
mourners, and I have a strong-suspicion more will be 
turning up, for it is still ten minutes to the *hour.: 
One mourning coach is not enough ; I prophesy you'll 


need three by the time the company is gathered, — 


and, look here, this is going to be real- mourning.”’ 

As they were speaking a man, say about thirty, en- 
tered, and one knew at once by his appearance that 
he -vas a successful merchant ; there was about him 
that suggestion of alertness, self-confidence, foresight, 
integrity. Glancing around the room he introduced 
himself to Carmichael, whom he knew by sight. 

‘«T was shocked to see the notice of Mr. Sim's 
death in the paper, for I. had no idea he was ill, and 
I am thankful to have this opportunity of doing a poor 
honor to my best benefactor. Had it not been for 
the help he gave me, a -lad without father or mother, 
in a little class that nobody ever heard of, and the 
good advice I received: from him in critical: years, I 
should never have come to--my present position. I 
am a junior partner.-in Pride. Brothers; whose name 
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may be known to you as whole- 
sale warehousemen. Mr. Sim 
had only a limited salary, but 
he not only paid all the ex- 
penses of his little class, includ- 
ing the rent of the room, the 
light and firing and the books, 
but he helped his boys after- 
wards, when they were office 
lads and apprentices. I know 
that my first three holidays 
were paid out of his pocket. If 
every man did as much good as 
Mr. Sim, this would be a differ- 
ent city and a different world.'’ 
And the merchant was almost 
as much moved as the engineer, who was now sitting 
on the chair next the door staring with immovable 
countenance into the eternities. 

By this time even the lawyer, a man not given to 
imagination or swayed by sentiment, began to grasp 
the length and breadth of the private career of Mr.: 
James Sim, Bookkeeper, and hastened to arrange for 
more mourning coaches and more chairs in the simple 
sitting-room where Sim spent his evenings when he 
was not out teaching his class or visiting the widows 
and the fatherless. 

‘*He was a cautious. man,*’ said the landlady to 
Carmichael afterwards, ‘‘ and keepit himself to him- 
self; he never said where he was going or what he 
was doing, but he was oot nearly every nicht on séme 
work of his own, and I knew it was always gude work. 
There were times when young laddies would come to 
see him here, and he would have long confabs with 
them, and puir respectable women, mostly widows ; 
and I noticed that if they came cast down, they aye 
went awa comforted. That cupboard,’’ said the 
landlady, ‘‘was little better than a grocer’s shop, for 
he had it filled with pounds o’ tea and sugar, and 
such like ; aye he would have cornflour and things 
iike arrowroot for sick folk ; I'm no saying that he 
hadna peppermint-drops. Everything was arranged 
on the shelves as neat as you like, and afore he went 
out I’ve seen him slip a packet of this or a packet o’ 
that into his coat tail pocket. But mind ye he didna 
like you to see him takin’ things out o’ his store, and 
I daurna make ony remark. Mr. Sim was peculiar 
in some of his ways, but I’m expectin’ there’s mony 
a hard-working woman, and mony a strugglin’ laddie, 
has blessed his name. What he did was done in 
secret, and he would be clean ashamed if he knew 
how it had come to the light o’ day. 

It certainly did come to the light with a vengeance 
on the day of the funeral, for the witnesses to the 
work of Mr. Sim came in procession up the stair down 
which he had gone on his evening errand of mercy, 
till there-were no vacant places in the room, and the 
overflow: had: to sit in the landlady’s parlor. Car- 
michael did -his best to interview each one with brev- 
ity -and- sympathy, for he seemed to be laying the 
unexpected wreaths of gratitude and affection, more 
lasting than Easter lilies, upon the tomb of this mod- 
est, unselfish, Christian man. They were indeed of 
various kinds..and conditions, this congregation of 
unaffected mourners. .A-young doctor working among 
the poor in the East end,:whose love.of knowledge 
had been started in that classroom: ; a stalwart police- 
man, who but for those evenings might-have been a 
criminal, but instead thereof was a guardian of the 
peace ; a’substantial: tradesman who- had worked ° his 
way up from a ‘message boy to ‘his own «provision 
shop, and-in later-years: used often: to-send:a parcel of 
goods for Mr. Sim's distribution ; a young clerk who 
had just become independent of ‘assistance and who 
had received:so many: kindnesses that -he: was hardly 
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able- to play the man ; a sturdy and reticent stone 
mason, who would not be drawn further than this, 
‘*I had gude reason: to ken Mr. Sim ;’’ a delicate 
looking man who was an assistant in a draper’s shop, 
whose life had been saved by a visit to the country, 
paid for by his old teacher ; the third officer of a sea- 
going liner who happened to be in Glasgow at the 


‘time, and came to the funeral of his early friend. 


Each man had his own history and his own debt, 
and there were many more who had not heard and 
perhaps might never hear of their benefactor’s death, 
Some had gone before him, and he had seen them 
through their last sickness—curious to say, this silent 
and pedantic man was very welcome and very tactful 
in the sick-rooms of those he visited ; some had gone 
abroad and were far away, and among Mr. Sim's 
papers were letters from every. quarter of the world 
from his lads on the nitrate fields, on Western 
ranches, in Canadian backwoods, in Eastern cities 
and almost every colony of the Empire. Those he 
had carefully kept and docketed and his landlady 
found him from time to time reading them carefully. 

Upon Carmichael’s suggestion, they waited beyond 
the time to make sure that the last of this unique 
company had gathered, and then when they reached 
the street it was found that they numbered not four, 
but twenty-four. This was not to be a funeral where 
empty carriages were sent as a mark of respect ; this 
day there was to be a difficulty in accommodating a 
gathering of sorrowing friends, The one mourning 
coach had been reinforced by two more, but beyond 
that cabs had been called into requisition, and so 
they started not with one but with six carriages fol- 
lowing the hearse. . When they came to the ceme- 
tery and made their way to the’ quiet corner where a 
grave had been selected another congregation was 
waiting. Itwas not common in those days for women 
to go toa funeral in Scotland, and they would not 
have dreamed of attending the service in the house. 
It was thought unbecoming. that women should be 
present at such trying functions, lest perchance they 
might break down and disturb the solemnity, and be- 
cause the awful and arduous affairs of life, according 
to the Scots idea, should be left in the hands of men, 

But round the grave of James Sim a group of women 
had gathered, and noone looking at them could fail 
to read the reason of their presence, or would have 
had the heart to forbid it. They were aged women 
who had been his’ pensioners, widows whom he had 
comforted in their straits ; mothers whose sons he had’ 
aided, wives whose husbands owed their all to him. 
They were in the best black they could command, 
but their garments were only a sign of their hearts ; 
they carried themselves with dignity as Scotswomen 
try to do on such occasions, not causing their voices 
to be heard, nor doing anything to make the duty of 
the minister harder than it was, but thetears were 
flowing silently as they stood, an outer fringe round 
the men at the grave. 

Precedence at a Scots funeral is a delicate ques- 
tion and is carefully adjusted. It is settled by near- 
ness of kin or marriage relationship but this day it 
resolved itself, for the bonds were those neither of 
blood, nor marriage, but of love. This man had no 
one of his family to do him the last tribute of respect, 
but he had made such: good use of his single talent 
that God was restoring it to him with usury. After 
the coffin as they carried it tothe grave, came the four 
invited mourners and then the others arranged them- 
selves'as they pleased, giving the first place to the 
merchant, the engineer, and the doctor. Men and 
women, they were gathered, not in answer to a printed 
letter on black-edged paper, but in answer to the grat- 
itude and the regret of their hearts, and when loving 
hands let down James Sim's body into the grave Car- 
michael lifted up his voice and prayed : 

‘Heavenly Father, who art the source of every 
good and beautiful work, being gathered in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, and in respect to the memory of 
thy faithful servant, James Sim, we render thee 
thanks with one heart for his kindness unto widows 
and orphans, to poor lads and sick people, whereby 
he manifested thy love and commended the faith of 
Thy Son. And we earnestly beseech thee to shed 
abroad the same love in the hearts of thy servants 
present, and to bestow upon us the same humility, 
that we also may fulfill our stewardship as he has 
done, and in the last day may be also accepted of 
thee through the merits and intercession of Jesus 
Christ our*Lord.’” - And many said amen. 

The family which he had won for himself set up a 
simple cross draped with Easter lilies to the memory 
of their benefactor, with this inscription, 


JAMEs SIM. 


‘Well done, good and faithful servant.’’ 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 27 (Gen. 4: 3-15) 
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COMMON VERSION 


3 And in process of time it came to pass, 
that Cain brought of the fruit of the ground 
an offering unto the LORD. 

4 And Abel, he also brought of the firstlings 
of lis flock and of the fat thereof. And the 
I.oRD had respect unto Abel and to his offer- 
ing : 

. But unto Cain and to his offering he had 
not respect. And Cain was very wroth, and 
his countenance fell. 

6 And the LOR} said unto Cain, Why art 
thou wroth? and: why is thy countenance 
fallen ? . 

7 \f thou doest well, shalt thou not be ac- 
cepted ? and if thou doest not well, sin lieth 
at the door: and unto thee shad/ de his desire, 
and thou shalt rule over him, 

8 And Cain talked with Abel his brother: 
and it came to pass, when they were in the 
ficld, that Cain rose up against Abel his 
brother, and slew him. 

9 4 And the LoRD said unto Cain, Where 
7s Abel thy brother? And he said, | know 
not: Am I my brother's keeper ? 

to And he said, What hast thou done? the 


Gen. 4: 3-15. 





Golden Text: Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer.—1 John 3 : 15 


LESSON 4. JANUARY 27. THE STORY OF CAIN AND ABEL 


(Study the chapter.) Memory verses: 8-10 





AMERICAN REVISION 


3 And in process of time it came to pass, that 
Cain brought of the fruit of the ground an 
offering unto Jehovah. 4 And Abel, he also 
brought of the firstlings of his flock and of the 
fat thereof. And Jehovah had respect unto 
Abel and to his offering : 5 but unto Cain and 
to his offering he had not respect. And Cain 
was very wroth, and his countenance fell. 6 
And Jehovah said unto Cain, Why art thou 
wroth ? and why is thy countenance fallen? 7 
If thou doest well, shall it not be lifted up? 
and if thou doest not well, sin coucheth at the 
door : and unto thee shall be its desire, but 
do thou rule over it. 8 And Cain ! told Abel 
his brother. And it came to pass, when they 
were in the field, that Cain rose up against 
Abel his brother, and slew him. 

9g And Jehovah said unto Cain, Where is 
Abel thy brother? And he said, I know not: 
ain I my brother's keeper? 10 And he said, 
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voice of thy brother's blood crieth unto me 
from the ground. 

11 And now ar¢ thou cursed from the earth, 
which hath opened her mouth to receive thy 
brother's blood from thy hand ; 

12 When thou tillest the ground, it shall 
not henceforth yield unto thee her strength ; 
a fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be in the 
earth. 

13 And Cain said unto the LORD, My pun- 
ishment és greater than I can bear. 

14 Behold, thou hast driven me out this day 
from the face of the earth ; and from thy face 
shall | be hid; and I shall be a fugitive and a 
vagabond in the earth ; and it shall come to 
pass, that every one that findeth me shall 
slay me. 

15 And the LORD said unto him, Therefore 
whosoever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be 
taken on him sevenfold. And the LORD set 
a mark upon Cain, lest any finding him should 
kill him. 
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What hast thou done ? the voice of thy broth- 
er's blood crieth unto me from the ground. 
11 And now cursed art thou from the ground, 
which hath opened its mouth to receive thy 
brother's blood from thy hand ; 12 when thou 
tillest the ground, it shall not henceforth yield 
unto thee its strength; a fugitive and a wan- 
derer shalt thou be in the earth. 13 And 
Cain said unto Jehovah, ? My punishment is 
greater 3than I can bear. 14 Behold, thou 
hast driven me out this day from the face of 
the ground ; and from thy face shall I be hid ; 
and I shall be a fugitive and a wanderer in 
the earth ; and it will come to pass, that who- 
soever findeth me will slay me. 15 And Jeho- 
vah said unto him, Therefore whosoever slay- 
eth Cain, vengeance shall be taken on him 
sevenfold. And Jehovah appointed a sign 
ad Cain, lest any finding him should smite 
nim. 


1 Heb. said unto. 2 Or, Mine iniquity % Or, than can be forgiven 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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The Lesson Pilot 


The Preparation 





OU are to study for the teaching of this lesson 
the workings of a primal passion,--jealousy;—a 
passion not by any means burned out of the 

race since the day of Cain and Abel. You are to 
consider man’s perverse, unholy selfishness, and its 
deadly fruit; and you are to see what God provided 
as a fitting consequence of allowing that hideous 
passion to control one’s actions. Here is reason for 
sober thought, for reflection on experience, for an 
inquiry into the causes of jealousy, and how it can 
be rooted out, 

After having read. the story several times, go 
through it again, marking every word or phrase not 
clear to you. You will ask yourself, ‘‘ Just why was 
Abel's offering acceptable, while Cain’s was not ?”’ 
Let Professor Beecher help you by what he writes on 
verses 3-4a. Mrs. Howie tells of various forms of 
sacrificial offerings known in the East to-day. . And 
Mr. Gordon, in his first four paragraphs, will quicken 
the teacher’s thought on the significance of the two 
offerings. 

Again, you will not pass without inquiry the 
phrase, ‘‘sin coucheth at the door.” Even though 
you feel sure you know what it means, it is well to 
have a fresh look at what some one eise thinks it 
means. Therefore read what Professor Beecher 
says on verses 406-7. 

Then, too, ‘‘ my punishment is greater than I can 
bear" deserves more than a nod of comprehension. 
Professor Beecher quotes the literal, marginal trans- 
lation of some of the words in the sentence, which 
may give us a fresh view of what Cain himself may 
have thought was his burden. Thus the lesson 
should be studied throughout in order to get at the 
meaning of the Bible narrative. Without that, how 
shall we teach at all? 


The Teaching 


‘*A little child was very restless one night, so 
restless that her mother at last said to her, ‘ What is 
the trouble, dear? What is it you want?’ ‘Oh, the 
nncomfor’ble isn’t here; it’s at school,’” mourned the 
child. ‘Tell the story given in the last Illustration. 

“Is there anything in the past week that any of 
us wishes could be rubbed out? I won’t ask you to 
tell me just what. Some one got praised; you were 
left out; and just for a moment you were jealous, 
angrily jealous.” Tell the story of the man and the 
statue (Illustrations, r). 

‘* Was it your interest in the other who was praised, 
or was it your interest in yourself that made the 
trouble? Well, what are some of the ways in which 
selfishness does make trouble?” Get the class to tell 
various ways, and after they have expressed them- 
selves, ask them to tefl you why they think Cain was 
selfish. 

‘*Cain could not stand it to have his brother 
praised, while he himself was taken totask. And 
God at once tried to make it clear to Cain that he had 
no reason to be angry with Abel. Nobody had wronged 
Cain. If he is willing to repent, he can easily get a 
sacrifice that will show his repentance” (Beecher, on 
vs. 4 4-7). 

‘But Cain lost no time in attackiag Abel. He was 
hotly, wildly jealous. Who is usually the angry man 


* 4. Why was a certain little girl ‘‘ uncomfor’ ble ’’ ? 


“ “e < < 


in a argument—the one in the right or the one in the 
wrong ?” 

‘*And now Cain, through his angry and insane 
jealousy, gets into the Bible story as the first mur- 
derer. That is a bad record. Do you suppose he 
guessed that his first flush of hatred and jealousy 
towards Abel would bring anything like /Aaz to pass ? 





The Mystery Box 


Occasionally the answers to questions asked here 
will be found in the lesson text or elsewhere in the 
Bible. Answers to all the other questions can be 
Jound in the lesson articles, or in the italic sen- 
fences between articles, in this issue. 








1. What was Cain’s root mistake ? 

2. What did Cain give to the world through his 
descendants ? 

3. What does ‘* Abel’’ mean ? 


5. Who are most likely to lose control of them- 
selves ? 

6. What is the only thing God hates ? 

7. What is it that no other gift equals ? 

8. Who, elsewhere in the Bible, had Cain’s 
spirit ? 

9. How can a loyal subject show his love for a 
king ? 

10. What three reasons did God give why Cain 
should not be angry ? 

11. What did the old rabbi say about Cain’s 
mark ? 

12. Where are the missionaries bound to go ? 

13. Whom does the lazy and careless boy hate ? 

14. What kind of offering does God like best ? 

15. What kind of offering cannot be accepted ? 


% 
How to Use the Times’ Lesson Helps 


The Times’ lesson articles include two kinds: 
first, those which give the actual material 
(facts, illustrations, etc.) that the teacher can 
use; and second, those which tell how to use 
that material. 

I, The first tell whaz to teach, and are 
The Lesson Text. 
Difficult Points Explained. 
Oriental Lesson-Lights. 
A Quiet Talk on the Lesson. 
The Busy Man’s Corner. 
| } The Illustration Round-Table. 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning. 
II. The second tell how to teach, and are 
For the Primary Teacher. 
My Class of Boys. 
The Young Folks’ Class. 
The Adult Bible Class. 
The Lesson Pilot. 


The best way to use the Times is to digest 
as much as possible of the six lesson articles 
in group I, and then choose that one of the 
five articles in group II which is best adapted 
to one’s own pupils. 














No, and we are just like him in that. We foolishly 
imagine that we can think hard thoughts, envious 
thoughts—safely. Why, they can poison us so that 
we become fiends!” Note what Mr. Gordon (para- 
graph 3) says about Cain’s seven stages of sin—think- 
ing of himself, rather than of God; Anger towards 
God ; jealousy of his brother; anger unchecked ; 
the fatal blow ; a lie ;. contempt for the brotherly re- 
lation. Call the attention of the class to each step, 
not dwelling long on any one of the steps. 

‘*Then God asks a question. In what recent les- 
son did he do that? Of whom? And what word is 
first in both instances? Yes, where. Adam, where 
are you in the garden that I have given you? Cain, 
where is that brother of yours, whom I gave you? 
It’s a solemn moment when God begins to question 
us. Is he asking us a ‘where’ question to-day? 
Where are you on the question of copying some other 
fellow’s answer to school examinations? Where are 
you when mother needs your help in the home? 
Where are you when other men are fighting for civic 
righteousness? Where are you when the woman’s 
missionary society needs your support? Where is 
that soul whom you ought to have won to the king- 
dom? Where is the man who was frozen out of the 
church because of your coldness? These ‘where’ 
questions are fearful questions, if we are in the 
wrong.” 

‘*What question did Cain ask of God? Was that 
a fair question? Is it an open question with any of 
us?” (Ridgway, on v. 9).. Let the class discuss this 
and close the discussion with the story in the fifth 
Illustration. 

Mr. Gordon’s two closing paragraphs suggest the 
direction in which the thought of the class should now 
be turned. Enough of Cain’s misdoings—-our misdo- 
ings. God reigns. God is still trying to teach us 
even as he-tried to teach Cain, by gentleness and 
patience ; gentle remonstrance ; a revealing ques- 
tion ; faithfully allowing the sinto have a logical 
result ; but saving the man from injury by his neigh- 
bors, and for a work in the world. 

And there is hope for such men as Cain—hope for 
all of us, sin-smitten though we are. Let the closing 
moments of the lesson hour be glad with this thought. 
Tell as Dr. Dunning does (last paragraph) how Cain 
was allowed to work on. Tell of Mr. Foster's boy 
(last paragraph) who thought that God could forgive 
a murderer. Tell finally, with all your heart in voice 
and look, Mr. Pierson’s story (last -aragraph) of the 
grandson of a cannibal, who became a messenger of 
Christ. For shouldn’t it, after all, be a hopeful lesson, 
with so much of God in it ? 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 

When God is not pleased it is clear evidence of sin lurk- 
ing around somewhere near (Gordon, 5). 

God wants you—not yours (Ridgway, on vs. 3, 4). 

When love to men fails in a man, his love to God is fail- 
ing, too (Dunning, 2). 

He who asserts his reckless impulse without restraint 
becomes an enemy to all those who live according to law 
and order (Sanders, 3). 

No man can tell what torrents of wo may flow from the 
tiniest evil action (Cope). 

Love uses the knife to cut out the bad growth that the 
life may be saved (Gordon, 6). 


* 
Whaso fosters malicé may become parent to murder. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


LACE.—The vicinity of the garden of Eden. 
Somewhere in the region drained by the Tigris 
and the Euphrates. 

Time.—In the prehistoric ages. 
chronology for it. 

Persons.—Cain, ‘‘ Acquirement,” the eldest son of 
Adam and Eve, and the first murderer; Abel, ‘‘ Fleet- 
ing breath,” his brother and victim; Cain’s wife and 
son and the people associated with him in the build- 
ing of his city; by implication the people among 
whom he was to wander, and of whom he was afraid. 
This writer certainly regarded Adam and Eve as 
representatively including mankind, but is it possi- 
ble to hold that he regarded them as having ever 
constituted the sole human population of the earth ? 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verses 3-4a.—/n process of time: Literally, ‘* from 
anend of days.” At some recognized anniversary 
or other fixed occasion.—Ax offering : The offerings 
of both alike are described by the term that denotes 
tribute, and usually denotes a cereal offering. Their 
offerings were a recognition of Jehovah as sovereign. 
Both alike commendably brought of the character- 
istic fruits of their labors.—/irst/ings: Firstborn 
animals, such as were required, later, by the sacri- 
ficial laws.— Zhe fat thereof: The fat parts of the 
animals. It is not said that Abel brought his best, 
nor that Cain failed in this respect. So far as ap- 
pears the difference between the two was just that 
which is symbolized in the character of their offer- 
ings. Each paid his respects to Jehovah, but Cain’s 
act of worship went no further. Abel on the other 
hand took the attitude of a penitent sinner entering 
into blood covenant with Jehovah. He offered the 
sacrifice that was significant of conscious ill desert, 
self-surrender, humble acceptance of grace, recon- 
ciliation, transformation of character and relations. 

Verses 4b-7.—Sin: Or, ‘‘a sin-offering.”—Couch- 
eth: Is lying down at rest. The word cannot pos- 
sibly denote crouching for prey.—And unto thee 
shall be his desire, and thou shalt rule over him: 
Abel, as the younger, will continue to be subordinate 
to Cain (compare Gen. 3:16). ‘‘Its desire” is an im- 
possible rendering, the pronoun being masculine, 
while *‘ sin” is feminine, Jehovah gives three rea- 
sons why Cain should abandon his attitude of angry 
dissatisfaction. First, nobody has wronged him; he 
always receives all the credit he deserves for well- 
doing. Second, if he is willing to repent of ill-doing 
he can easily procure a sacrifice, like Abel's, that will 
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A Quiet Talk 


‘ By S. D. 


HE root of Cain’s trouble was selfishness. There 
is no uglier thing and nothing more thoroughly 
devilish. AllIsin has its roots in, and grows up 

out of, selfishness. Cain was self-centered. Abel 
was God-centered. Possibly Cain did not know 
beforehand that his offering would not be acceptable 
to God. Yet the chances are in favor of thinking 
that he did. Had he been keen Godward, eager to 
please him, there would have come into his inner 
thought a consciousness of what God would like. 
Even so does God reveal himself to our spirits. He 
was probably absorbed in thinking what choice fruit 
he had grown and how skilful he was, rather than 
thinking about what would be pleasing to God. This 
may not be so, but his whole after conduct strongly 
— it. 
ain’s main purpose in bringing the offering was 
good. It was an acknowledgment of G8d, and of 
his own dependence, his own stewardship. But his 
root mistake was in following his own preferences 
instead of God’s. The first suggestion of God’s 
preference would have instantly made a loving heart 
change the gift. ‘‘Oh, God prefers something else ! 
I will be so glad to bring what he prefers.’”’ Love 
ever thinks only of pleasing the one loved. Selfish- 
ness thinks only of itself. There is much unconscious 
selfishness. It may become so thoroughly the atmos- 
of one’s life that we are unconscious of it. 
ride is making one’s self the center. Humility is 
forgetting one’s self in thinking about God, and what 
is God's wish. It was the spirit of Cain that made 
the offering unacceptable. A different spirit would 
have discerned the pleasing thing, and eagerly 
brought that. 

Cain's sin makes a fascinating ana helpful study. 
There was first, apparently, a thinking of himself 
rather than of God ; thinking of what he would like 
to bring rather than of what God would like brought. 
Then there was anger towards God, an irreverent 
and ugly spirit shown towards God; there was jeal- 

‘ousy of his brother whose gift had been preferred to 
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correctly express his repentance. Third, Jehovah’s 
acceptance of Abel does not er ior Cain’s rights of 
seniority over him. In view of these things, Cain 
has no right to feel aggrieved. 

Verse 8.—And Cain said unto Abel: This is ‘lit- 
eral. Either something has fallen out of the text, or 
something is left to be supplied by the reader. ‘The 
margin of the English Revised Version follows the 
Septuagint : ‘‘Cain said unto Abel his brother, Let 
us go into the field.”” The Old Version regards what 
Cain said as indefinite, ‘‘talked with Abel his 
brother.” The revised versions have ‘‘told Abel,” 
apparently told him what Jehovah had said, which is 
less likely. 

Verses g-12.—Crieth unto me: In the Hebrew it is 
the blood that is represented as crying, not the voice. 
If you think of Jehovah as a presence, speaking to 
Cain from without, you will find the representation 
vivid; but you will find it yet more vivid if you think 
of him as speaking internally through Cain’s con- 
science.— When thou tillest the ground : Agriculture 
languishes when human life is insecure.—A fugitive 
and a wanderer: Conscious guilt makes one a fugi- 
tive, whether in a wilderness or in a crowd. 

Verses 13-15.—My iniguity is too great to lift: 
This is literal. In translating by ‘‘ punishment” the 
versions assume, without sufficient reason, that in 
the original the cause is put for the consequence. It 
is not easy to be sure whether Cain means that his 
iniquity is too heavy for him to carry, or too heavy for 
God to lift off from him by forgiveness. In either case 
he finds himself sorrowfully burdened by it. Giving 
him the benefit of the doubt, we may count him a 
repentant man.—Z7hou hast driven me out: The 
driving here is verbal; thou hast sentenced me to 
expulsion.—From thy face shall I be hid: Men will 
regard me as religiously an outlaw, no longer under 
divine protection, liable to be slain with impunity.— 
Whosoever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be taken: 
Cain is to live, apparently, a long and busy life; but 
in all his achievements he is to carry with him re- 
morse for the horrible crime he has committed, and 
in all his leadership of men he is to be conscious of 
the opprobrium he has incurred.—/ehovah appointed 
a sign for Cain: This is less graphic than the famil- 
iar ‘‘set a mark upon,” and perhaps no more correct 
as a translation. We have no information as to the 
nature of the token, but the current idea of some per- 
manent change in Cain’s personal appearance, wit- 
nessing to his memory of guilt, is at least ethically 
true, 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
% 
A'bitier look may be ad bn tee tomy own soul as a 


blow would be to the one hated. 
oe 
on the Lesson 
Gordon 


his own ; afit of passionate anger unchecked, uncon- 
trolled ; a quick blow with his hot temper in his arm ; 
thena lie, not only that,—but acontemptuous, insolent 
lie, the words spit out hot and hateful, ‘‘I know not.” 
Then openly expressed contempt for the brotherly 
relation. Seven stages of sin. That first self-cen- 
tered thought gave birth to the six generations of 
sin that followed so quickly. Self is the beginning 
of all sin whether in Satan or man. God is the cen- 
ter of the true life ; its beginning and end and con- 
stant mastering presence. 

Abel’s gift was a significant one. He brought a 
life, the choicest he had. That life lost its life in 
serving the purpose of Abel’s need. In effect his gift 
acknowledged his own life a forfeit for his sin. He 
was continuing tolive by the good grace of God. 
He would please God ; to do that would be the pur- 
pose and spirit of his life. I do not say that Abel so 
analyzed in detail his motives, but I have no doubt 
that that was the strong thought within. His thought 
was big and tender towards God. He was eager to 
do what would please him. He had perceived in his 
inner spirit that this would be pleasing, and eagerly 
he did the pieasing thing. The man dominated 
within by an eager desire to please God will be 
taught what todo. He will come to know clearly in 
his inner thought through his contact with God what 
God likes. 

A man learns a good bit here from God about sin. 
When God is not pleased it is clear evidence of sin 
lurking around somewhere near. The only thing he 
hates and must fight for man’s sake is sin. When 
God seems not pleased you want to go around with 
a big stick hunting for a serpent head. It is surely 
sneaking, crawling somewhere close by. Sin wants 
to master ; ‘‘unto thee shall be its desire.” It is 
ambitious. It must reign. Nothing less than mas- 
tery will appease its itching palate. It must be boss 
and dominate. It has such an ugly spirit too; if it 
cannot rule, it will do its best to ruin. Then with 
that mark the blessed contrary fact : st can be mas- 
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tered. God-has said so ; ‘‘do thou rule over it.” He 
wouldn't have said it if it couldn’t be done. He him- 
self helps us doit. He came later down alongside of 
man, close up, so man could be sin’s master, an abso- 
lute tyrannical autocrat oversin. A will stubborn in- 
its hatred of sin, leaning upon the Saviour- Brother- 
Man alongside, wili turn sin clean out of the doors of 
— life. 

‘he fine gentleness and patience of God’s love 
comes out in this early story. It begins with the 
non-acceptance of a selfish gift. By his conduct God 
would change the spirit of Cain even though he knew 
it would be humiliating to Cain. ‘* Faithful are the 
wounds of a friend.” Love uses a knife to cut out 
the bad growth that the life may besaved. Then there 
is the gentle remonstrating with Cain ; he is tryin 
to save him from his evil self. Again he faithfully 
comes after the blow with aquestion to bring to Cain 
a realization of his awful deed. Faithfully he points 
out the curse that will follow upon the selfish sin-act ; 
and last of allhe makes provision that, while the sin is 
working out its logical result, the waz may be saved 
from injury by his neighbors. 

A man’s feeling towards God settles his feeling 
towards his neighbor. If a man love God he will be 
thoughtful of the man byhisside. For thisotherman 
is God's son, too. He may be ragged and ignorant 
and worse;. he may he refined and cultured and in it 
all supremely selfish; but because he is one of God’s 
other sons he will be thoughtful and even reverent 
towards him and go out of his way for the other’s sake. 
Anything belonging to Ged is held in reverence for 
God’s sake. True love for God always includes rev- 
erence for all that is God’s—his children, his world 
and his animal creation. 

Mapison, N. J. 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


ND in process of time...Cain brought,... And 
Abel... brought (vs. 3, 4). The process-ion of 
time, where the days and vears go stepping by 

brought to Adam and Eve the first two young men 
on record. Both raised in same surroundings, one 
turns out good, the other bad. What’s the matter? A 

lowboy and a cowboy, and the cowboy is the best! 

new somehow they were to bring offering. Cow- 
boy believed what God said. Plowboy believed it 
made no difference. One. did and the“other didn’t 
(Heb. 11:.4).. Blood stands for life. The offering of 
our own blood or substitute blood is offering of self. 
No gift equals that. Offering of possessions is par- 
tial. Self and possessions is perfect. God wants you 
—not' yours. 


And Cainwas very wroth,... And Jehovah said, 

.. Why art thou wroth? (vs. 5, 6). Of course he 
was wroth, That kind alwaysis. Never takes much 
to make a Pharisee mad. In Christ’s day just the cur- 
ing of a poor sick man would doit. By the way, are 
you mad at Davy Jones because he got that'nice job 
the other day, and you didn’t? Heard you picking 
at him, that’s all. Cain had good reason to be wroth 
—with himself, but instead vented his rage on his 
brother. Are you like him? Ever throw the rocking 
chair across the room when you awkwardly fell over 
it, and it kicked at you?) When you show wrath you 
show weakness, 


If thou doest well(y. 7). See God seeking to bring 
Cain to a right state of mind. Wants to save the 
boy. Always wants to save the boy. God talks 
like the Father he is. If you are not doing well 
where you are, and do not have the honor and re- 
spect of the community it is because of sin. Do you 
remember another younger brother who was accepted, 
and the elder brother was angry. Well, then, if you 
don’t, let somebody turn to Luke 15: 27, 28. 


Cain rose up against Abel his brother, and slew 
him (v.8). The first death in the world was a murder 
that grew out of anger. The victim an innocent, 
good man. The murderer a brother. Oh, the black- 
ness of sin. A little talk out in the fields, the flaming 
up of the anger, the blow, and a new thing in the 
world—a corpse. What joy in hell! How are we 
going to avoid Cain’s fate, for he is not the last man 
to be ruined by a bad disposition. 2 Corinthians 
5:17 isour safety. Have you been mad enough at 
anything to kill it ? 


° ‘ 

Where is Abel thy brother? ...I know not: am 
Imy brother’s keeper? (v.9.) How quickly God’s ques- 
tions follow sin. ‘* Where art thou, Adam?” ‘* Where 
is Abel?” Have you everheard him? And did you 
lie like these ? One sin breeds another, and does it 
quickly, too. If you start in an evil course you are 
going to get busy right at the start, principally in ly- 
ing. Remember the school days! Cain asks a ques- 
tion, too. What is your answer to that? Not re- 
sponsible for every other man but for some other 
man. Ask the engineer who drives the express train. 
Into the ditch with the engine, is his answer. What 
of the sea captain who would desert his ship. How 
has Christendom answered this question? By thou- 
sands of schools, hospitals, and asylums. And what 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 27 (Gen. 4: 1-15) 


are you doing for the fellow next to you down at the 
mill? You cannot ignore the other fellow. Suppose 
he gets small pox. 

My punishment is greater than [ can bear (v. 13). 
This bitter cry has gone up from thousands and thou- 
sands of sad hearts since that dark day in the dawn 
of the race. See that this cry is never yours. Only 
one safe place. Attractions of wrong-doing greater 
before than after the fact. People keep all the time 
forgetting what the wages of sin are going to be 
(Rom. 6: 23). Every fellow in this class who don’t 
know what will be coming to him next pay day stand 
up. Ofcourse you do. Do you think it worth while 
to work at sin's wages? Old Lew Hampshire says 
he has been working around the mills of this town 
for sixty years, and he has never seen any notice, 
‘* Ten per cent reduction,” on the wages of sin. 

And Jehovah appointed a sign for Cain (v. 15). 
No, I don’t know what the mark was like. All I know 
is that there are lots of young men, and older ones, too, 
around this town who carry the marks of sin all over 
them. Anunseen hand has been painting their faces, 
and no special mark is needed. One of the old rab- 
bis very sweetly thinks that in Cain’s case the mark 
was a symbol of forgiveness of some sort set by God 
upon him after his sorrow for his sin. At any rate 
the family of Cain seems to have prospered, and it 
will do us no harm to agree with the gentle rabbi. I 
will at any rate, for I am an iron worker and Cain is 
the father of our craft. 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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AIN BrouGut OF THE FRUIT OF THE GROUND 
AN OFFERING UNTO JEHOVAH” (v. 3).—An- 
nually, on the sixth of August, Eastern 

Christians bring an offering of grapes to their vari- 

ous churches, where, after a special service, the wor- 

shipers receive back and take away a small portion 
of the fruit, while the bulk of it remains for the 
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priests. Offerings of boiled wheat, mixed with 
soaked peas, raisins, pine nuts, and sugar, are also 
made at intervals, usually in behalf of the dead ; 
olive oil, bread, and wine, and lately paraffine oil, is 
added to the list of ‘‘ bloodless ” offerings. . 

Moslems offer at the tombs of their-friends bread, 


made in the best way, of the best of flour, in flat 


loaves or cakes, smeared with butter or olive oil 
(Num.-6 : 15). Some Moslems deny that they expect 
the dead to eat the offering, and say that visitors or 
wayfarers help themselves toit. In Karadagh, north 
of Persia, ‘‘at one of the shrines food is placed on a 
rock, and the saints are supposed to come and con- 
sume it.” The earliest of Hindoo sacred literature 


(the Rig Veda) calls the rites of sacrifice ‘‘ the first 


religious rites,.”” 

‘‘ ABEL, HE ALSO BROUGHT OF THE FIRSTLINGS OF 
HIS FLocK AND OF THE Fat THEREOF”? (v. 4).—The 
Arabic, which lends itself to bring out the meaning 
of the Hebrew more than other languages, makes the 
word ‘‘fat’’ an adjective, and is understood to mean 
‘*some of the firstlings and some of the fat ones of 
his flock.” The largest Moslem sacrifice, when thou- 
sands of sheep are slaughtered, is offered annually 
ona mountain near the sacred city of Meccah. Local, 
personal, domestic, family, or tribal sacrifices are 
offered at different places, usually at some we/y or 
other, and at such times as the offerers see fit to ap- 
point. Though they have no temple or altar, the 
Nusariyeh in Northern Syria bring: their offerings, 
vegetable or animal, to the various shaykhs at the 
various shrines, and there they sacrifice a sheep or 
an ox, and the slaughtered ‘animal ‘is eaten by the 
offerers and their visitors. ‘The Nusariyeh include 
their daughters in the list of eligible objects for reli- 
gious offerings, but, unlike Jephthah (Judg. 11), they 
do not slay the girl selected and vowed to become 
an offering, but they hand her over to the shaykh, 
who in due course gives her in marriage for a money 
consideration to a man of his choice. The money 
thus obtained is for religious use. 


SHWEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SYRIA. 
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Those who care only for themselves are most 
likely to lose control of themselves. 


<p 





The Illustration Round-Table 


How Envy Succeeded—v. 5. 





ND Cain was very wroth, and his countenance 
Sell (v. 5). I remember reading somewhere iz a 
Grecian story of a man who killed himself 

throughenvy. His fellow-citizens had reared a statue 
to one of their number who was a celebrated victor in 
the public games. So strong was the feeling of envy 
which this incited in the breast of one of the hero’s 
rivals that he went forth every night in order, if pos- 
sible, to destroy that monument. After repeated 
efforts he moved it from its pedestal, and it fell, and 
in its fallitcrushed him. An unintentional symbolic 
act was this, showing the suicidal action of envy on 
the soul. —Mrs. M. Watts, Clapham Park, London, 
and William L. Bennett, Ph.D., Stroudsburg, Pa. 
From the Sunday School Chronicle. 


His Life or Theirs ?—v. 9g. 


Am I my brother's keeper? (vy. 9.) The Ram’s 
Horn relates the following: ‘‘One of our sailing- 
vessels suffered a bad break below the water-line, 
and the pumps could not save the ship from sinking. 
Every effort was made to close the break, but in 
vain. All seemed lost, when a deck-hand asked them 
to give him some bagging and let him down to the 
fracture. He never came back, nor was it his pur- 
pose to do so. He deliberately corked himself into 
the hole, and thus stopped the rush of the water into 
the ship.” He was willing to become a lifeless cork 
if, by so doing, he might become the keeper of his 
brethren.—- William K. Conner, Newport News, Va. 


Not of Ourselves, But of Them —v. 9 


Am I my brother's keeper ? (v. 9.) Wherever the 
Christian religion really makes itself felt there we 
find a growing sense that ‘‘ noman liveth to himself, 
and no man dieth to himself,” but that in a very true 
sense we are our brothers’ keepers. Some months 
ago, in the Philippines, as the Rev. J. C. Robbins, 
who had been holding meetings for several days ina 
certain place, came to the last evening, a woman, a 
native convert, said to him: ‘‘ You ought not to 
leave us to-morrow. You ought to stay longer.” 
But he said: ‘‘We have been here four days ; you 
must not expect to keep us. You have had your op- 

rtunity, and now we must go on to other places.” 

he woman answered : ‘‘Oh, I was not thinking of 
ourselves, but of those who will come in from the 
neighboring villages to-morrow. They have never 
heard of Jesus. And they might hear, if you could 
only stay. I was not thinkiwg of ourselves, but of 
them.” The young convert in the Philippines, who had 








learned but a few lessons of the Christ, had come to 
see more clearly, perhaps; than many of us do, that 
we are our brothers’ keepers.—Zhe Rev. John A. 
Hawley, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 


What Did They Think About It ?—v. g. 


Am I my brother's keeper? (v. 9). That there is 
a vast amount of unconcern to-day as to the where- 
abouts of others spiritually, on the part of those who 
ought to be most deeply interested, is evident from 
the following personal experience related by Evangel- 
ist William A. Sunday: ‘I will never forget as long 
as I live, a scene I witnessed. I left the tent where 
we were holding meetings down in Paris, Illinois, 
one night, and among the number who left last, was 
a young man that I was specially attracted to by his 
fine looks. I walked down the street with him, and 
put to him the invariable question, ‘‘Are you a 
Christian?” He said, ‘‘ No, sir, Iam not.” Then I 
used every Scripture and every argument to get him 
to promise me to give his heart te God, but could not 
succeed. When about to separate I said to him, 
‘* Are your father and mother alive?” ‘ Both alive,” 
said he. ‘‘Is your father a Christian?” ‘* Don’t 
know ; he has been a steward in the church for sev- 
eral years.” ‘‘Is your mother a Christian?” ‘‘ Don’t 
know ; she has-been superintendent of the Sabbath- 
school of the same church for some time.” ‘: Have 
you a sister?” ‘*Yes, sir.” ‘Is she a Christian?” 
‘*Don’t know ; she has the primary department in 
the Sabbath-school.” ‘Do your father and mother 
ever ask the blessing at the table?” ‘No, sir.” 
‘*Did your father, mother or sister ever ask you to 
be a Christian ?”’ ‘*Mr. Sunday, as long as I can re- 
member, my father or mother or sister never said a 
word to me about my soul. Do you believe they 
think I am lost?” I could not answer such an argu- 
ment. It is six years this coming October, since 
I heard this. I can hear his words ringing in my 
ears, ‘‘Do you believe they think Iam lost?” Can 
any one of ours say that we do not care for their 
soul? May God save us from ‘‘ the crime of uncon- 
cern.” — The Rev. George A. Brown. Sheakleyville, 
Pa. From the Christian Instructor. 





Helping the Little Brother—v. 9 





Am I my brother's keeper ? (v. 9.) A poorlaborer 
named Halletza, who had left Hungary to prepare a 
home for his wife and child, came to this country, 
worked. hard, and finally saved. enough to send for 
the child’s passage, the mother havingdied. A ticket 
was tied about the child’s neck with a tag, on which 
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was the father's name and address, and a request for 
Christians to care for the boy. ‘The men shared their 
meals with him, the women made room for him be- 
side their own children, and at night, when he cried, 
they rocked him to sleep, . In this way he crossed the 
Alps, passed through Italy, and boarded a steamer 
for New York. On the steamer somebody was always 
ready to feed him or put him to sleep. The cabin 
passengers made up a purse for him, and the women 
in the steerage washed and mended his clothes. 
When he reached New York he was placed on a train, 
and a kind soul telegraphed his father. That even- 
ing a poor workingman caught the boy in his arms, 
and, with tears rolling down his cheeks, carried him 
home. The heavenly Father is longing for those who 
are out in the world away from him. Shall we not 
be our brother’s keeper that his blood may not cry 
out against us ?—7z/den Sloan, Chicago. From the 
Young People’s Weekly. 


The Word She Couldn’t Rub Out—v. 13 


My punishment is greater than I can bear (v. 13). 
A small, curly head turned so restlessly and cease- 
lessly on its pillow that, after a time, it awakened 
the mother’s solicitude. ‘* What is the trouble, dear? 
what is it you want?” she asked, bending over the 
little bed. ‘*Oh, the uncomfor’ble isn’t here ; it’s at 
school!" mourned poor Dollie. ‘‘ It’s something I 
want rubbed out. hen Grace didn’t want to play 
jack-straws to-day, I didn’t like her, and I wrote 
‘Crosspatch’ on her slate right where she'll get it 
first thing in the morning. But I forgot about her 
lending me her pencil, and giving me her apple, and 
—a whole lot of things. My memory is so short in 
the daylight. I wish that word were rubbed out.” 
The memory that can forget past kindnesses when- 
ever a little provocation arises is as poor as it is com- 
mon; but, how long the shortest memory can 
sometimes grow, when the shadows fall, and how 
comfortless many a pillow, because of words that 
cannot be rubbed out.— Zhe Rev. John T. Faris, 
St. Louis. From an editorial note in Forward. The 
prize for.this week ts awarded to this illustration. 


om 
Six Supplemental Lessons 


For Class or School 





By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 





2500 2000 1500 1000 SOOBC 


1. Review all the facts noted in the previous les- 
sons. These reviews are of prime importance in 
fixing the facts and their order in the memory. 

2. Taking up the 500 years between 1000 and 500 
B.C., we commit to memory the names of six people, 
—David, the great king; Solomon, the wise king; 
Elijah, the great prophet of Israel; Isaiah, the great 
prophet of Judah; Hezekiah, the good king of Judah, 
and Daniel, the captive, who became a prince. Learn 
these six names and their order thoroughly. 

3. The events of the period were as follows: (1.) 
The empire of David (E. D.). David conquered 
many lands and founded an empire, which was held 
together under his son, Solomon, but broke up when 
Solomon died, and two kingdoms arose in the land. 
One of these was called the kingdom of Israel; the 
other, the kingdom of Judah. As they were both 
going on at the same time, we show them in parallel 
columns. (2.) The nineteen kings of Israel, and (3) 
the twenty kings of Judah, including Queen Athaliah 
in the list. (4.) Both these kingdoms passed away, 
and next was the captivity in Babylon, lasting about 
fifty years from the fall of the kingdom of Judah. 
(5.) The return from captivity brought the people of 
Judah, who were now called ‘tthe Jews,” back to 
their own land. 

This period of 500 years is one of the most eventful 
in the history, and needs to receive careful attention. 
It might be well to divide it into two lessons, giving 
the persons, D. S. E. I. H. D., in one lesson, and the 
events in the second. But let it be reviewed again 
and again, and with it all the previous arches and 
their contents. 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 


By Delavan L. Pierson 
Managing Editor of the Missionary Review of the World 


Y way of introduction, for younger scholars, ask 
how many of the class have brothers and sisters. 
What makes them sorelated tous ? How do true 

brothers show brotherliness ? Suppose that a brother 
or sister were lost, what would you do? If a sister 
were ill or in trouble, what would you expect of a 
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brother ? Draw from the class some incidents where 
brothers and sisters have helped each other, 

What relation to rs are the boys and ‘girls of 
Africa? of China and India? (Recall the lesson for 
January 13.) If God is our Father and theirs, they 
must be our brothers and sisters. Most of these peo- 
ple—our brothers and sisters in Africa and Asia, and 
many of them in America, are lost. Many of them 
are hungry, and we can feed them; some are dying, 
and we can help save them. A missionary writes 
from central China: ‘* There is hardly a house in this 
district that has not been guilty of the murder of 
girl-babies. A man and his wife confessed to having 
killed six of their children before they became Chris- 
tians. One woman over eighty years of age was 
asked if she had any childrenor grand-children. ‘No, 
I have had very bad luck, shesaid. ‘I never had any 
children——.’ Then she added, as an afterthought, 
‘Oh, yes! girls, plenty of them, but I never #ep7 


an fs ” 

That is one result of not knowing God. What can 
we do for these brothers and sistersin China? Read 
Ezekiel 3: 18, and see what God says of our responsi- 
bility. 

If ee teach these brothers and sisters of ours 
about God, and can bring them to Christ, many 
who have been murderers, like Cain, or even canni- 
bals, will become messengers of Christ and saviours 
of others. In one of the islands of the Pacific, vol- 
unteers were called for to go as preachers to another, 
a savage, island. One dark-skinned Christian whose 
one grandfather had been a cannibal, offered to go. 
His friends tried to dissuade him by telling of the 
dangers and hardships there, the wild beasts aad 
unhealthful climate. The volunteer only asked, 
‘But are there men there ?”’ 

‘*Men? Yes,” was the reply, ‘‘ horrible cannibals, 
who will probably kill you and eat you.”’ 

‘*That settles it,” said he, ‘‘wherever there are 
men, there missionaries are bound to go.” 


Brook.yn, N. Y. 


b 
He cannot keep his own heart who has nocare for 
others. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 


Monday.—Gen. 4: 3-15... . . The story of Cain and Abel 
‘Tuesday.—1 John 3: 10-18... . .. . . The sinof hatred 
Wednesday.—Heb. 11: 1-6. . .. ... . .. . «Abel's faith 
Thursday. —James 3 : 13-1 o ele bo ove » SRVY ANd, Steife 
Friday.—Gal. 5: 19-26. . ..... .. . Works of the flesh, 
Saturday.—Prov. 1§: 1-9. .°... . .. . Sacrifice rejected 
Sunday.—Matt. 5: 17-24. . ..... . . Anger condemned 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
After the Lesson 


—but not until the school is quiet—as somebody has 
said, ‘‘so quiet you could drop a pin” ! 

‘* Every one of us ought to . a good hater. We 
must know how to hate, with all our strength. Un- 
less we can do that we are not as good Christians as 
we ought to learn to be. 

‘But it isn’t enough to know how to hate; we 
must know what to hate, and what tolove. Tellme 
some of the things that have our hatred. (Get a 
free expression on this. 
board. ) 

Cain would have made out a different list. He 
would have had to put down his brother up there at 
the top (write ‘‘my brother”); it seems to me that 
when he puts it there he spoils the whole list. 

‘‘But wy did he hate that brother? Will Mr. 
——’s class please read 1 John 3: 11,12? That’sit ! 
The man in the wrong hates the man in the right. 
The man who loves evil hates the good. The boy in 
school who is lazy and careless hates the boy who is 
busy and particular. ' 

If any one of us ever has had ¢ha? kind of hatred 
in his heart, he knows how Cain felt when he got 
angry with Abel. Zaz kind of hatred leads to bad 
deeds and sad days of regret. The other kind, the 
hatred of evil, could have kept Cain from doing a 
deed that put a mark on him for all time. Which 
hatred stirs us up oftenest these days? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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The spirit of mercy is the divine antidote to that 
of malice. 
dete 


Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs."’) 


‘*Naught have I gotten but what I Psalm 133 : 1-3. . 


received’’ (Torrey Mission {197:1, 2. 286: 1-3.) 
Song). Psalm 66 : 10-14. 
‘* Sinners, turn ; why will ye die ?’’ (86: 5-7. 131: 5-8.) 
‘*Oh, for a closer walk with God."’ Psalm 11 : 1-6, 
‘* Who is on the Lord's side ?"’ (12: 1-7. 17: 1-7.) 


‘*My soul, be on thy guard.” Psalm 37 : 11-15. 


‘*T need Thee every hour."’ (SO: 10-13. 77: I-5.) 
‘Thy kingdom come, O God." Psalm 112 : 1-6. 
** Christ receiveth sinful men."’ (162: 1-3. 228: 1-3.) 
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No man can tell what torrents 


of wo may flow 
from the tiniést evil action. . 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


General Topic; The Beginnings. 
Lesson Story: The First Brothers. 
Lesson Aim: “ Love One Another.” 


Golden Text : ‘Whosoever Hateth His Brother 1s 
a Murderer.” 


INTRODUCTION. 

Do any of these boys sell newspapers? Did you 
ever hear the newsboys calling ‘‘ All about the —”’ ? 
(Some will probably suggest ‘‘ Big Fire,” ‘‘ Railroad 
Wreck,” ‘* Big Robbery,” oreven ‘‘ Murder.”) Think 
how many people read such things in the newspapers, 
but not so many as will read or tell to-day the old, 
old story of -the first brothers,—Cain and Abel. It 
is a sad story, because it shows what sin may do. 
We find it near the beginning of the Bible, in Gen- 
esis. 

REVIEW. 

It Lappened many years after Adam and Eve had 
been sent from the beautiful Garden of Eden. They 
had to work hard, and they knew that God had said 
that sorrow would come into their lives, and that 
some day they must die. 


LESSON. 


God did not forget them, but was kind, and after 
a while sent them a dear baby boy. When Eve saw 
him, she said, ‘‘I have gotten him from the Lord.” 
Adam and Eve loved him better than anything else, 
for he was their very own. His name was Cain. 
They were happy as they watched him grow, taught 
him to walk and talk, and noticed his cute ways. 
They were even happier when a baby brother was 
born, and named Abel. How many of you have a 
little brother or sister? You can understand how 
these two little brothers played together. We do not 


know much about the boys until they grew big 
enough to work. Cain chose to raise fruit and vege- 
tables, while Abel liked best to raise sheep and 
lambs. When they were men they decided to bring 
offerings to the Lord. In those times there was no 
church, so people built altars of stones or wood, on 
which they laid their offerings. (Show the picture- 
roll.) Cain brought some of his fruit. Perhaps he 
didn’t give it lovingly or cheerfully, for there was 
something about the way he offered it which dis- 
pleased God. Abel offered a dear little lamb, which 
a God very much. Cain saw this, and it made 

im angry, so angry that he began to hate his 
brother, and hatred always leads to other sins. God 
asked Cain why he was so angry, etc. 

Just as sin grew, when Adam and Eve did wrong, 
so, in Cain’s heart, anger grew to hate, until he 
watched for a chance to be alone with Abel. After 
Cain talked to Abel he seemed to hate him even 
worse. The Bible teaches that ‘‘ Whosoever hateth 
his brother is a murderer,’ and it was true of Cain, 
for one day, when they were in-the field together, 
Cain killed his brother Abel, and thought that no- 
body saw him, but God saw, and asked Cain, ‘‘ Where 
is Abel, thy brother” ? One sin always leads to an- 
other, so Cain told a lie, and said, ‘‘I know not—am 
I my brother’s keeper” ? Nobody can deceive God. 
He always knows the truth, so he told Cain what his 
punishment must be (vs. 10-12). No wonder that 
Cain said, ‘‘My punishment is greater than I can 
bear.” His guilty soul made him feel that every- 
body would know him, and want to kill him, so God 
marked Cain, lest any one should kill him. Did you 
ever think how God marks people? Those who think 
or do evi! show the marks in their faces, as they grow 
older, in lines that grow deeper and deeper, while 
people who love one another, and try to do good, 
show those lines in their faces, too. Did you ever 
notice how children frown, and pull down the corner 
of the mouth, when they get angry? Every time 
they do so those lines get deeper, and every time 


Note a few answers on the ~* 


JANUARY 12, 1907 


‘they smile their faces look happier. -Whatever is in 
the heart shows in the face by and by. 
** Guard, my chiid, thy tongue 

That it speak no wrong ; 

Let no angry words pass o’er it ; 

Set a watch of peace before it ; 

That it speak no wrong. 

Guard, my child, thy tongue.”’ 


If we keep this motto in our hearts, it will show in 
our lives and in our faces, too. ‘*Love One 
Another.’’ Sing, 
“’Tis love that 
makes us happy.” 

Cain was not the 
only one who suf- 
fered. Sin always 
brings sorrow to 
others. God had 
said to Eve, ‘‘ You 
will have sorrow 
with your chil- 
dren,” and it had 
come true. Abel 

was dead, and Cain 
was a wanderer. Adam and Eve must have grieved 
for both of their sons. After a while God sent them 
another baby boy named Seth, who was a great com- 
fort to them, and grew up to be a good man. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

It was Saul’s jealousy and hatred that made him 
try to kill David ; it was the hatred: of the fault- 
finders that made them kill eg ; itis always dan- 
gerous to let hatred find a place in our hearts. Help 
us, dear Lord, to ‘‘ love one another.” 

Peoria, ILL. 
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It is the giver, and not the gift, that determines 
tts reception. 
al 


My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


UR brief review had to do with the new world, 
and the persons and things introduced—so far 
as we had learned. Besides material things 

we recalled that Adam and Eve had come,—and then 
came ugly sin, 

One boy read the third verse, another the fourth. 
But who were Cain and Abel? Blank faces, with 
no reply. Is it possible these boys did not know? 
It is possible, unfortunately ; but I prefer to believe 
that the reluctance to answer was due to the fact 
that these boys had not yet gathered their mental 
faculties together for application to this lesson. We 
would say their ‘‘minds were wandering.” Shall 
we blame the boys? Not at all. Put the blame 
where it ought to be—on the teacher. I had entered 
the lesson field too. abruptly, failing to take counsel 
of the evident fact that these boys were far from 
ready for the lesson at the time 1 introduced it. My 
review lacked point, I think. But we had started 
the lesson ; to go back would be defeat. Who were 
Cain and Abel? Weren't they the two sons of Adam 


and Eve? Ofcourse. . Again we read—verses 5, 6, 
and 7. How can a loyal subject show his love for 
his king? ‘* By giving him a present.” But doesn’t 
he sometimes owe his king something? Yes, a stb- 


ject owes his king a very great deal, and a loyal sub- 
ject who loves his king will be willing to do anything 
he can for the king, even to laying down his life. 
Well, God was the great, good king ; Cain and Abel 
were his subjects. What did Cain and Abel do? 
Brought an offering to God. What kind of. offering 
did Cain bring ? Abel? (They had to goto their Bibles 
for these.) How did God receive their offerings ? 

I wonder what kind of an offering God likes best ? 
Whoever finds Psalm 51 : 17 first please read it. 
Four boys tried, the others looking on. Does that 
answer our question? God likes a /eart-offering. 
God doesn’t look so much at the money and other 
things we bring as an offering to him as he does at 
our hearts. ‘‘Man looketh on the outward appear- 
ance, but the Lord looketh on the heart.” When the 
people saw the poor widow put her offering in the 
box of the temple treasury, they said, ‘‘It’s only a 
mite.” Jesus said, ‘‘ This poor widow has cast in 
more than they all.”’ 

Verses & 6, 10. Caincommitted murder. Murder 
is one kind of sin; last Sunday we studied about 
the time sin came into the world, and now we see 
sin in the form of murder. Could Cain hide his sin- 
fulact? No. (That wasan answer on general prin- 
ciples. I want a more searching answer than this.) 
How do you know he couldn’t? No reason given. 
Look at the tenth verse : how does God say that sins 
will be discovered ? Suppose Cain could have hid- 
den the murder from every human eye, who else 
would have known about it? God. I know a Bible 
verse in which it says, ‘‘Thou God seest me”; who 
knows where it can be found? Not a boy. I will 
= each boy next Sunday where the verse is in the 

ible. 

Well, first we see Cain commit murder; then we 














LESSON FOR JANUARY 27 (Gen. 4: 3-15) 


see him tell a lie to hide the murder (v. 
g). ‘* That’s the way it is every day 
now, isn't it?” This was from a twelve- 
—— boy whose mother gives him 
elpful religious instruction at home. 
May God give us more such mothers! ) 

es, indeed ; here is something we all 
know about. How one lie leads to an- 
other to hide the first. How one sin 
needs another to cover it up; and how 
much easier it is to sin the second time 
after we’ve sinned the first one. 

‘** Will God forgive a murderer?” This 
was an unexpected question ; but I’m 
learning that this particular boy asks 
just that kind. Oh, what a question it 
was ! How my heart’s prayer speeded 
to the throne of grace in that brief in- 
terval of time that I might be given 
wisdom to answer correctly! And I’m 
sure my prayer was answered ; for when 
I spoke, I said, ‘‘ Listen, boys ; did you 
all hearthe question? Will God forgive 
a murderer? The Bible has an answer. 
I want every boy to hear it: ‘*The 
blood of Jesus Christ . . . cleanseth us 
from a//sin.” My questioner said, with 
a bright smile, ‘‘I guess that takes in 
murder.” But I tried to make it clear 
that our cleansing from sin came through 
Christ and his sacrifice. And then the 
signal brought our lesson to a close. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Banishment is the only alternative to 
brotherhood. 
Se 


The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


EMEMBER that this story was 
given in Genesis by Hebrew reli- 
gious teachers, to teach their peo- 

ple Jehovah's attitude towards them 
- as sinners. Itis set into the life of the 
nation at the time when these teachers 
lived, and therefore leaves many ques- 
tions unanswered. Do nottry to answer 
these questions, but keep steadfastly to 
the purpose for which the story was 
written. Ask your pupils to name the 
persons in the Bible to whom God spoke 
during all the centuries from the be- 
ginning of mankind to the time of Abra- 
ham (Gen. 3 : 9, 13. 14; 4: 6; 6: 19). 
Show that these three revelations from 
God mark successive degrees of sin. 
The man and the woman rejected God’s 
love in the garden in Eden and weré 
driven out of it. Their son rejected his 


brother’s love and was driven out of | 


Eden itself. Men’s wickedness contin- 


ued toincrease until the race was swept | 


from the earth by a flood. Midway in 


this descent to destruction through sin | 


God's word to Cain shows how sin alien- 
ates men from their kinand kind. After 
mastering the meaning of the story as 


explained in the other ‘‘helps’’ in this | 


paper point out these successive steps in 
Cain’s experience of sin. 

Selfishness. Cain brought a fit offer- 
ing to God, the product of his labor. 
Such a sacrifice of the fruit of the ground 
offered in the right spirit was as accept- 
able to God (Lev..2: 16), as the sacrifice 
of a firstling of the flock which Abel 
brought (Lev. 1: 10). But Cain’s spirit 
was unworthy (Gen. 4:7), and the story 
plainly indicates that he cherished a sel- 
fishness which was breeding jealousy of 


his brother. God warned him to overcome * 


it before offering ae a a him. Jesus 
taught the same truth (Matt. 5 : 23, 24). 
When love to men fails in a man his 
love to God is failing too (1 John 4: 20). 
Show the reason why Abel's offering was 
accepted (Heb. 11 : 4). 

Envy. Cain saw that his brother's 
offering was accepted while his was not 
(vs. 4, 5). His jealous disposition for- 
bade him to seek in himself the cause 
of his failure, and impelled him to seek 
it in his brother. 
in his countenance (v. 5). 
who killed Jesus (Mark 15 : 9-13) had 
Cain’s spirit, a fatal disease of the soul 
(Prov. 14:30). Yet Cain might have 
conquered it(v. 7). So may any one (Job 
II: 14, 15). Show how those who nurse 
jealousy cultivate misery. Point to its 
work in homes, schools, business, society. 

Murder. It was already in Cain’s 
heart (Matt. 5: 22; 1 John 3: 15). 


came as soon as the brothers spoke to- 
gether (v. 8). An irritating incident, a 
hasty word, may at any time fan into 
an explosion the smouldering fire of 
envy. ‘‘Cain told Abel” what? ‘There 
was but one subject in his mind—the 
way their offerings were received. Im- 
agine the bitter accusations, scorn and 
hate which the elder brother heaped 
on the younger. The murderous spirit 
culminated in the awful deed. 
Punishment. The murderer became 
a liar, ‘*I know not,” and a man iso- 
lated from his kin (v. 9). He who says, 
‘‘T am not my brother’s keeper,” says 
also ‘‘my brother cares nothing for me.” 
God's curse, his brother’s love for him 
destroyed, even inanimate things his 
enemies (vs. 10-12), allmen hunting him 
for his life (v. 14)—these were Cain’s 
punishment. Point out the loneliness of 
sin. Teach earnestly that envy and 
hatred cherished are sin couching at 
the heart's door, and show the conse- 
quences of failing to rule over it (v. 7). 
Mercy. Show what was the sign given 
to Cain to remind him of God's protec- 
tion from blood revenge (v. 15), like the 
sign to Noah of protection from tempests 
(Gen. 9 : 12-17). Show how with this 
promise Cain went forth, not to be a 
fugitive, but to build a city (v. 17), and 
to be a father of civilization, giving to 
the world through his descendants the 


| shepherd life (v. 20), the arts of music 


(v. 21), and metal work (v. 22), while 
moved by the passions of love and re- 
venge (vs. 23, 24). Place the two con- 





He showed his spirit | 
Joseph's | 
brethren (Gen. 37 : 11, 20), and the priests | 


trasted characters over against one an- 
other (1 John 3: 12; John 15: 13), and 
| show that the divine record of the reve- 
| lations of God to men is not complete 
until the destroyer of his brother yields 
his place among men to the Redeemer 
| of mankind (1 John 4: 7-11). 

BosTon. 
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No offering can be accepted which 
comes from the heart where anger lies 


hidden. 
ge 


The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


|The Fruitage of Independence 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Genesis 
4: I-26). 


[For each meinber of the Bible class.]]} 


| HE story of Cain and of his descend- 
ants is capable of various interpre- 
tations. What the writer conceived 
its deepest significance to be cannot be 
stated with full assurance. The narra- 
tive first relates the murder which re- 
sulted from the unchecked jealousy and 
pride of Cain, and then traces the line 
of his descendants and the advance in 
the arts of civilization made through 
them. Did he mean to indicate the 
good results as well as the bad which 
flowed from man’s unchecked self-asser- 
tion ? 
The connection between this narrative 


not as close in matters of detail as in 
logical sequence of ideas. Many facts 
are omitted which- the early traditions 
of the race would have naturally sup- 
plied. Was it the thought of the one 


it, that when Cain slew Abel there were 
| only three living human beings left in 
| existence? Or, as some have supposed, 
does this narrative by these very de- 
tails, indicate that: the story of Adam 
and Eve is to be taken in a representa- 
tive sense ? 





as in the two preceding, the more im- 
portant significance of the narrative lies 
in its religious philosophy. No sooner 
had man taken up a life of freedom than 
there was observable the differentiation 
| of pursuits so characteristic of human 
life. Abel became a shepherd, Cain an 
agriculturist. One occupation was as 
| honorable''as the other; one as moral as 
the other. But there was a difference 
| between the men deeper than tempera- 
| ment. 
| pulse, and was led into crime, which in 


He i turn compelled him to become a wan- 


and that of the preceeding chapters is | 


who shaped the narrative as we have | 


Without doubt, in the fourth chapter, | 


One gave free rein to his im- , 
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only waited for an opportunity and ‘it | derer, the first of all Ishmaelites, against 


whom -was every man’s hand. He who 
asserts his reckless impulse without re- 
straint becomes an enemy to all those 
who live according to law and order. 

But the independent impulse had also 
a constructive side. It fostered re- 
sourcefulness, invention, and the rise of 
industries. Among his descendants were 
found the ‘ fathers,” that is to say, the 
originators, not alone of nomadic con- 
ditions and of cattle breeding, but of 
musical instruments and workers in 
metal. It was one of these stalwart 
smiths who sang to his wives the stir- 
ring sword-song preserved in the folk- 
literature of Israel. 

Evidently this notable series of narra- 
tives was in a way intended to suggest 
the evil and the mingled good and evil 
which resulted from the expulsion of 
mankind from Eden. Left to make its 
way, mankind has to learn by bitter ex- 
perience that God’s way is best, and 
that the Divine factor in life cannot be 
ignored. But one who even attempts 
| to emphasize it as a detailed history of 
| civilization, seems surely to be centering 
| his attention on the lesser element in the 
| narrative—the part adopted much as a 
| matter of course, by the writer, and to 
| be diverting it from the real heart of the 
| narrative. It is rather a study in re- 
| ligious psychology, fitly following that 
| which precedes. 





| II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

| A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the current lessons will be mailed by The 
Sunday School Times Co., upon request, for a two- 
cent stamp. 


Ryle’s ‘‘ Early Narratives of Genesis,” 

a book still of value, although a pioneer 

|in its class, helps a reader to grasp the 

larger values of this material. Dods 

| may also be recommended 7” /oco. Com- 

| parative literature is of small account in 
relation to this chapter. 


III. QuEsTIONS FOR Stupy anpD Discus- 
SION. 


[This section aims to outline, in a form suited for 
discussion, the themes in which adults will be inter- 
ested. It is intended to be suggestive rather than 
exhaustive, to afford hints for a variety of treatments 
rather than one unvarying method.| 


The chapter, as a whole, seems to por- 
| tray the sad results of unchecked self- 
| assertion. It leads us to consider: 
| 1. The Two. Brothers. What was 
the fundamental difference between 
them, as we may infer from the general 
trend of the narrative ?. 

2. Their Offerings. Was there any 
reason why God should not accept the 
produce of the earth as well as sheep ? 
What must have been the reason for the 
refusal to approve of Cain’s gift ? 

3. The Divine Appeal to Cain. No- 
tice that verse 7 is not somuch a rebuke 
as an appeal, implying that Cain could 
yet master his evil disposition, if he 
chose. Is any one helpless as against 
evil ? 

4. Our Brother's Keeper. "How far 
| does one’s responsibility for his fellow- 
men go, socially, morally, politically, 
spiritually ? 

5. Stn’s Certain Exposure. Can one 
yield to sin and keep the matter an 
absolute secret? Or is it bound to get 
| out somehow? In what various ways? 

6. Cain's Real Punishment. 
penalty consist in the sentence of wan- 
| dering or in the mark? What was his 
| actual punishment? Does it apply to 
| all similar cases ? 

7. The Rise of Civilization. Why 
should it be supposed that the men of 


| Cain’s type rather than those of the | 


| type of Enoch (v. 26) and Seth were 
the orignators of the arts and crafts? Is 
it true that the motives which make for 
progress in the world are mainly selfish 
ones ? 

8. The Godly Race. 


Bible as a’ whole ? 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[General discussion under the leader’s direction.] 

The harboring of evil impulse is an 
indulgence which always proves costly, 
if not ruinous. 

No one can merely be answerable for 
himself. The unit of life is a social unit, 
each man ‘plus his reach.” 

‘ Boston, 


Did his | 


Is the contrast | 
drawn here between the wicked and | 
the godly, a contrast supported by the | 


2! 


The lamp is yet to be made 
for which I haven’t made a 
chimney that fits. 


Macsetu on lamp-chimneys 
means fit and freedom from 


all chimney troubles. 
A Macsetu chimney doesn’t 
break from heat. 





My Index gives a fuller explanation of 
| these things, and may be had for the asking. 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


A Lady’s 
Complexion 


can be made soft, smooth, and free 
from pimples, by the daily use of 
charcoal. It absorbs all gases, and 





stops fermentation. This causes a 


rapid clearing of the complexion. 

MURRAY’S 
GHARCGOAL TABLETS 
ate composed of pure Charcoal. 


FOR 0c, in stamps, a full size 25c. 
box mailed for trial. Once only. 


A. J. Ditman,33Astor House, N.Y. 








Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St., Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 


Mtred*-c: SMALL FURNITURE CO. 
oo Church & Lodge Furniture 


Wheel chairs and invalid supplies. School furniture, 
metal chairs, stools, and tables. Auditorium seating 
of every description. Office and library furniture 
and appliances. Largest line in U.S. Established a 
quarter century. Send for catalogues, special designs, 
lowest prices. 90 Canal St., Boston, MASS. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
CIN Vacg MAGIC LANTERNS, STEREOPTICONS 


for illustrating sermons, giving entertains 
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ments, illustrating hymns. Finest collec- 
SCHOO tion of slides. Large catalogue FREE. 
FG. OPTICIAN, 


MCALLISTER 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


THE, SENUINE WENFELY BELLS 


Ot purest refined c 





‘The most perfect, highest class beils in the world. 
Meneely & Co., Waterviiet. West ‘roy P O.. N.Y, 
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3 YOU LIKE 
3  TOKNOW 


About each book we issue, just 
as soon as it comes out? Why 
not? You may miss our an- 
nouncement of the very book 
you are looking for. We will 
gladly put you on our Perma- 
} nent Mailing List for book no- 
| tices. Just send us your name 
on a postal card, — and say 
** For 


Book Announcements.”’ 


| Tue Sunpay ScnHoot Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Classified Advertising 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 








Nite ehier — . 1906. 
RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, 

Please 900 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. Pa. and 
fill out Enclosed find $...... for which run the attached ad- mail it 
wertisement of .... - Meee. woes times in The Sunday 
this School Times. to us 
blank ae $6 ack deals jc Re ee eo PO to-day. 

ore ces a er ee eee . 
Be hus Sebald eter ton gam Ware thom alee. 














Fountain Pens 
TH E TEN-YEAR PEN is a for ten 
e 


use. It is self-filling, » 
and always writes. 
to any address six 





ears’ 
f-cleaning, never leaks 


pens for a week’s trial. We 


y for sending and returning. Send for circular, | h 


‘he ‘Ten Year Guarantee Pen Company, Anscnia, 
Connecticut. 





: a 
Typewriters 

POSTAL TYPEWRITER, $25. Only real typewriter 

at low cost. Combines universal keyboard, strong 


manifolding, mimeograph stencil, cutting. Visible 
writing, interchangeable type, prints from ribbon. Im- 
perfect alignment impossib!e. Will stand hardest wear; 


ractically accident proof. Agents wanted. Write 
Postal ‘Typewriter Co., Dept. 54, Norwalk, Conn. 





Position Wanted 


AN experienced Sunday-school worker would like to 

correspond with a Sunday-school desiring to em- 
ploy a paid superintendent. Address, Superintendent, 
care of The Sunday School ‘limes, Philadelphia, Pa, 





Farm Mortgages 


WE OFFER, subject to prior sale, Choice 
First Mortgages on improved farms, 





klahoma 


investor 6 per cent interest. Each of the securities 
as been personally examined by one of our salaried 
| examiners. Write for our latest offering. Winne Mort- 

gage Co., Winne Bldg., Wichita Kan. Mention this 


paper. 


| 


Real Estate 





Interests of investors fully protected. Long experience. 
Write for maps and information. ‘ihe Jefferson Trust 
Co., South McAlester, Indian Territory. 





| ae  Piieaiied 


| I¥ you have $roo, can put you on road to fortune ; 

| fullest investigation ; absolutely wonderful oppor- 
tunity; no scheme; perfectly legitimate investment. 
Fullest particulars given. Hopkins-Lockwood, 8 East 
42nd, New York, 
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OLD TESTAMENT 
LESSON HELPS 





By ALBERT T. 


450 pages and 125 illustrations. 
sample pages. 


Light on the Old Testament from Babel 


Cuiay, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Semitic Philology and 
Archeology in the University of Pennsy!vania. 


A history of noteworthy events in the field of archeological research, 
cially valuable as a side-light on the Old Testament lessons, 
$2.00, net, postpaid. 


Espe- 
The book contains 
Send postal request for 





Chronology 


chronology. 


Old Testament. 25 cents, postpaid, 


By ProFessor WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D., of Auburn Theological Seminary. 


A brief but none the less careful study of the sources and principles of Bible 
It helps to straighten out some puzzles about the dated events of the 


in the Bible 





after. 
25 cents, net. 


Byington’s Chart of Jewish National History 
By E. H. and S. J. Byincron. 


A chart in colors, showing the progress and divisions and kings and prophets 
of Israel and Judah from the time of Abraham down to the birth of Christ and 
It greatly simplifies the study and presentation of Old Testament history. 





A picture for each lesson, on heavy 
is given on the back of each. 
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The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 


Io cents a quarter’s set. 


coated paper. <A descriptive paragraph 


WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Ss “4 »rth from | 
Is the best pen to use. Will send | 21 to 5 times the amount loaned thereon, netting the 











Love in Personal Work 


‘*How may a teacher win her class of 
girls to Christ?’? I am tempted to answer 
that ‘* Love will find a way.’’ But perhaps 
a brief outline of tested methods will help 
some one. 

A practical application of the spiritual 
truths of the lesson in the class. Bible 
geography, geology, and genealogy may be 
made very attractive and profitable. But 
your time is short; use the most of it for 


pressing home the gospel message. The 
truth will make them free. 
Personal work with individuals. When 


you are first introduced as the teacher it is 
often possible after a brief conversation to 
ask in some form the question, *‘ Are you a 
Christian? ’? Unconventional? Yes. But 
I never had the question resented. The 
surprising variety of answers affords a splen- 
did opportunity for implanting the Word. 
‘¢Tt shall not return unto Me void.’’ 

Seek an interview at the home, or some 
convenient place. You would do this for 
any ordinary business. This is extraordi- 
nary business; it is the King’s business, 
Take advantage of the opportunity, now. It 
may never come again. One of the secrets 
of successful soul-winning is to keep contin- 
ually at it; ‘*be instant in season, out of 


| season.’ 
5 4% AND 6% NET ON FIRST MORTGAGES se- | 


cured on real estate in new state of Oklahoma. | 


| young people’s meeting ! 


How many minutes are spent to no real 
purpose after church or prayer-meeting, or 
Turn quietly to 


| that girl, and say, ‘* Mary, Jesus wants to 


| have his way with you. 


He wants your 


| whole heart; he wants to make of you the 


| * You. must,”’ 
| young man went and put his arm about the 





sweetest, purest, strongest woman it is pos- 
sible for you to be, Will you let him?’’ 

Write a letter. ‘**You are too busy ?”’ 
Oh, no, you are not. If you are very busy, 
all the better. She will be touched by the 
fact of your stopping in your busy life to urge 
her to give her heart to God. 

Secure the co-operation of others. With 
out advertising it in any way, go to one after 
another of the members of your class whom 
you know to be Christians, and get them to 
agree to pray for ‘some unconverted one. 
Ask the class as a whole to join you at a cer- 
tain hour daily in praying for their uncon- 
verted acquaintances. Have cottage prayer- 
meetings at least semi-monthly at the homes 
of members. The ‘‘ experiences ’’ brought 
to light at these meetings may be a revelation 
to you. Send one girl to talk to another. 
At the-close of a service an earnest pastor 
stepped down in the aisle and said to a young 
man, ‘‘Go speak to that young fellow about 
his soul.’? ‘* I can’t,’’ said the young man. 
the pastor replied. The 


other’s shoulders, and said, ‘‘ 1. have been 
asked to speak to you about your soul. I 
don’t know, what to say, but I. know that 
Jesus loves you.’? The young man gave his 
eart to Christ that night. These are in 
your charge (2 Tim. 2: 15).—/. G. Purple, 
Teacher of Whatsoever. Bible Class, Minne- 
apolis, Minn, 
5 4 


The Philathea Secret Service 


No matter how large the Bible class has 
grown, no matter what perfectly lovely 
socials we have, the class is. not a success 
from God’s view unless we win the girls to 
Christ. Naturally we turn to the teacher to 
do this, but if God has opened a door for us, 
we should go through it, and find it the 
door of usefulness to him, If he wanted the 
teacher to speak to our friend, he would not 
have spoken to us to speak toher. It is 
such a sad thing for us when the Holy Spirit, 


| impresses us to ask some. one to yield her- 


self to Christ, it is a sad thing for us to 
send some one else. Do you know that they 
can not bring that one to him. So we must 
do the service God asks us to do. 

How good the Lord is to not send us 
alone! We always find he has gone before 
us, and the one we are after is hoping we 
would speak. 

But we must not make the mistake of go- 
ing to them in our own strength, but rather 
let us go, as it were, from our knees in 
prayer. 

The best thing we have found as a help to 


wf | bringing the girls to Christ is the Secret | 
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Hints to Sunday-School Workers 








Service Pledge used in the Young Ladies’ 
Philathea Bible Classes. 

The Secret Service is a small band of 
Philatheas who secretly sign the following 
Secret Service Pledge : 





My Secret Service 
Matt. 6: 13, 14 





1. I pledge to pray for the uncon- 
verted members of our Bible class every 
day at noon, or as soon thereafter as I 
remember this pledge. 

2. I pledge to make a list of those to 
whom I will speak, and to work and 
pray for them. 

3. I will meet the Secret Service 
members once a month and pray aloud 
with them, and do all in my power to 
ek, er members to 
Christ within the next six months, 


Signed .....0006 sevececese cose 














The members of the Philathea class know 
there is such a thing in the class, but they 
do not know who they are. The Secret 
Service pledges a definite time to pray for 
the unconverted, and it pledges personal 
work with them, It is also a means of grace 
for its members, as it pledges audible vrayer. 

On Rally Day the Baraca and the Philathea 
classes in our school came upon the platform, 
one hundred and fifty of them, and the his- 
torian of the Philathea class said that ‘in 
our two classes we have had over three hun- 
dred of our members join this church.”’ 


| 


Secret Service Pledge. 

Hundreds ot classes are using these pledges 
with good success. At a convention re- 
cently a pastor from Brockton, Mass., arose 
and said, ‘‘One of my Bible classes has had 
twenty of its members converted by the use 
of the Secret Service.’’ 

These pledges are used in over seventeen 
hundred Baraca and Philathea Bible classes. 
To its use lies in a great measure the. great 
success of these classes. These pledges are 
printed and distributed free for a return stamp 
sent to the Baraca Supply Company, Syra- 
cuse, New York. It has been demonstrated 
in these classes that the girls can be won to 
Christ in large numbers. Prayer. and per- 
| sonal,work, as pledged here, is. honored of 
| God.— May Hudson, President of, the Phi- 
lathea Bible Classes, Syracuse, N. Y. 


% 
Answering a Mother’s Prayer 


He works on salary for Uncle Sam, being 
superintendent of a department in-a branch 
post-office in a western city; and he works 
without salary for the Lord, superintending 
a Presbyterian Sunday-school, and doing 
personal work as he can find, or make, op- 
portunity, which is almost daily. 

Recently, one of the men employed under 
him in the post-office came to him on a mat- 
ter of business. Some remarks he dropped 
during -the conversation gave the superin- 
tendent an easy opening to speak of eternal 
matters. “3 

At first the man was indifferent. and care- 
less about the matter, declaring that he took 
no stock in religion, for he did not believe 
there was anything in it. ‘*For instance, 
said he, ‘‘ you Christians talk a lot about 
prayer, but I know that there is nothing to 
it, for my mother was a good Christian 
woman, and prayed for me, I suppose, every 
day. till the day of her death, but I. never 
was converted.”’ 

** Hold on a bit,”’ said the superintendent, 
‘*don’t be so sure ; God is answering your 
mother’s prayer right now.”’ 

**Why,’’ said the man, *‘ what do you 
mean ?”’ 

**I mean that I believe God is going to 
save you right here and now, and answer 
that dear old mother’s prayers.’’ 

This seemed to impress the man deeply. 
| The superintendent showed him some pas- 
| sages from the Word of God -peculiarly 
adapted te his case. The Spirit of God 
blessed the use of his own Word. The 





This record came largely from the use of the — 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 27. (Gen. 4 : 3-15) 





In the Art of Soul Winning 





man’s conscience was quickened, his heart 
was touched, and kneeling down there in 
that busy office. with tears in his eyes, he 
then and there surrendered to Christ. He 
and his wife have since united with one of 
our city churches, and now, after some 
months, are leading consistent, happy Chris- 
tian lives. 

Who can picture the joy there was in 
heaven that day over this prodigal son 
brought home? And who can doubt that a 
mother’s prayer always avails sometime, 
somewhere. 

And who can doubt that if more of us 
—superintendents, officers, teachers—had 
more passion for saving the lost, and were 
prayerfully ‘‘ buying up the opportunities,’’ 
more mothers’ prayers would be answered 
through us, more sons and daughters saved, 
more joy brought to the Father’s heart, and 


our Saviour see more ‘‘ of the travail of his | 


soul, and be satisfied ?’’—John H. Hunter, 
Chicago. 
% 


First Win the Girls to You 


In winning girls to Christ the teacher must 
first win the girls to herself, —must get them 
all loving her. No matter what the teach- 
er’s age, she must make herself a girl again, 
—must be one of them. 

Dr. J. Campbell Morgan was asked by a 
father why he had lost his hold on his boys ; 
why they never asked his advice or made 
him their confidant? Mr. Morgan replied : 
** When your boys were seven years old, did 
you ever play marbles with them ?”’ 

‘*Oh, no; certainly not !’’ was the fath- 
er’s answer. 

‘* That, then, is why your boy’s confidence 
is gone when he is seventeen years old.’’ 

It is fatal to simply assume an interest in 
the girls, and put on a loving manner, as so 
many teachers do. Shams are easily de- 
tected by the girl of the period ; therefore 
the interest and the love must be real. - The 
teacher must get interested in whatever in- 
terests the girl most,—her home, her friends, 
her studies, or her business, if she be a wage- 
éarner. 
all things to all men,‘that I might by all 
means save some.’’ 
the touchstone of sympathy, must project 
herselfinto the girl’s life by trying to become, 


as it were, the girl she is trying to win. She } 
must view life as the girl views it, and see | 


its difficulties as the girl sees them. 
To get into touch with the girls’ lives the 


teacher must meet them away from the Sun- | 


day-school. Little class gatherings in the 
teacher’s own home are good. ‘They inter- 


est the girls in each other, and establish an | 


esprit de corps. But these are not sufficient 
for the kind of personal work the teacher 
wants to do. A girl’s real self is not re- 


must be a one-to-one conference, because 
in all this universe of humanity there are no 
two souls alike. The one-to-one method 
was the-plan used by the Great Teacher in 
much of his best work. 

No teacher is so poorly situated but she 
has some place to call home, even if it be 
but a tiny room in a fourth flat. Alone with 
each’ girl the teacher can draw her out, and 
find out her hopes, ideals, and ambitions. 
The teacher should learn to converse well 
about whatever interests young girls. She 
should take as much trouble to make herself 
interesting and attractive as she does when 
her men friends call. Any woman, if she 
chooses to take pains, can make goodness so 
attractive that young girls will be eager to 
imitate her. By gentle and judicious ques- 
tioning a girl can be led to speak of things 
in her heart that are hidden from the world. 
Strange if the world-wide problem of human 
suffering has not touched one among your 
number. Strange if not one is lonely or 
heart hungry. The way of approach to a 
girl’s heart often leads through an appar- 
ently trivial word. A magazine, a new 
book, a treasured volume of poems lent, 
showing a new way to make something 
pretty, sending flowers, fruit, or some dainty, 
in time of sickness,—anything that lets the 
girl know she is thought of and loved. ‘* The 
little, nameless, unremembered acts of kind- 
ness and of love’’ inspire confidence, and 


charm all hearts, binding them with the book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. | 


| 


Grand old Paul said: ‘‘ I am made | 


The teacher, through | 


strong cords of love, and the rest of the win- 
ning work is made easy. 

A young girl in love with her teacher will 
often do something to please that teacher 
when she would not dream of doing the 
same thing to benefit her immortal soul, 
Thus the teacher can get a girl who has 
come under her influence to read certain 
chapters of the Bible daily. ‘* Do this not 
merely because you ought, but because I 
love you and ask you to do it.’? Low mo- 
tive! nota bit ofit, Christ can bend strange 
motives to fit his purposes. A litile boy 
who loved Phillips Brooks would go to church 
and sit through a service that he did not love 
because he had been promised that afterward 
he might go to Bishop Brooks’ room and sit 
for a few moments on his knee. In time 
the boy would come to love the church serv- 
ice for its own sake. 

The teacher must visit the girl in her 
; home, and become acquainted with other 
members of the family, and her home influ- 
ences. It is the only way in which she can 
intelligently help the girl with the tempta- 
tions that beset her path. 

If a girl be absent from the class, find out 
| why, and send a letter. Even if she be not 
| absent, a cheery letter on the giri’s birthday, 
at Christmas, or Easter, or other festival 
season, shows the teacher’s interest, in the 
girl, and strengthens the cords of love. The 
teacher must live for her girls, even if she 








blouses, collars, and belts, or on some 
loved book. Her reward is in looking into 
the future, and seeing as the product of her 
loving care and thought a grand-souled young 
woman who is doing for some twenty or a 
dozen girls just what she is trying to do to- 
day, and so the endless chain of good influ- 
| ence goes on. ‘The teacher can, if she will, 
learn the secret of Phillips Brooks’ power 
and lovableness. The great pulpit orator 
could sit on the floor tailor fashion, and play 
tea party with a little girl, could care for the 
small baby of a poor woman while the mother 
took a much-needed walk, or get up in the 
middle of the night to visit the bedside of a 
, dying negro in the hospital. Phillips Brooks’ 
greatness is not for all, but his lovableness 
may be learned and imitated by all with the 
result that there will be a great ingathering 
of souls into the kingdom.—-Z¢ta Campbell, 
Toronto, Ont. 





| Never Tires 
| Of the Food That Restored Her to Health 


‘* My food was killing me, and I didn’t 
know the cause,” writes a Colorado 
| young lady. ‘* For two years I was thin 
and sickly, suffering from indigestion 
and inflammatory rheumatism. 
| ‘I had tried different kinds of diet, 


recommended, but got no better. 





spends less time on fancy work, pretty | 


| plain living, and many of the remedies ' 
vealed thus in the presence of others. There | 


‘* Finally, about five weeks ago, mother | 


suggested that I try Grape-Nuts, and I 


cream or milk. 
began at once. 


A change for the better 


weight and strength all the time. I've 


and do not suffer any more from indi- 


I owe my restored health. I still eat the 
food twice a day, and never tire of it.” 


Creek, Michigan. 

The flavor of Grape-Nuts is peculiar 
to itself. It is neutral, not too sweet, 
and has an agreeable, healthful quality 
that never grows tiresome. 

One of the sources of rheumatism is 
from overloading the system with acid 
material, the result of imperfect diges- 
tion and assimilation. 

As soon as improper food is abandoned, 
and Grape-Nuts is taken regularly, di- 
gestion is made strong, the organs do 
their work of building up good red blood 
cells and of carrying away the excess 
of disease-making material from the 
system. 





turn to normal health and mental ac- 
| tivity. ‘‘ There's areason.” Read the little 


began at once, eating it with a little’ 


‘To-day I am well and am gaining 
gained ten pounds in the last five weeks, | 


gestion, and the rheumatism is all gone. | 
‘* | know it is to Grape-Nuts alone that | 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle | 


The result isa certain and steady re- | 
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“Especially the 


BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER vires 


Virginia.” 
For Bright’s Disease, Albuminuria, Renal Cal- 
culi, Gout, Rheumatism and All Diseases 


Dependent Upon a Uric Acid Diathesis. 


: Samuel oe. L. Potter. A. M. M. D. M. R. Cc. P. London, Professor of 
the Principles and Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medicine in the College Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of San Francisco, Cal., in his ‘‘ Hand-Book of Materia Medica, 
Pharmacy and Therapeutics, ’in the citation of remedies under the head of **Chronic 


Bright’s Disease,’’ says: ‘‘Min- of Virginia, 
gt ony e specially the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER bas mony 
advocates.’’ Also, under 66 zi ighly rec 
“Albuminuria,” he says: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ommended.’’ 
George Halsted Boyland, A. MM. D., of Paris, Doctor of Medicine, of 
€ 


the Faculty of Paris, in the New York ical Journal, August 22, 1896, says: 
anny mb santa (T as absolutely specific in ail forms of Albuminuria and 


Bright’s Disease, whether Spring No. 2. 
ee od or chronic, as BUFFALO LITHIA WATER , accompanieaby 
a milk diet. In all cases where albumin is found, if this water and a milk diet 
are prescribed, the albumin disappears rapidly, and the patient has a positive 
guarantee against puerperal convulsions,” 

T. Griswold Comstock, A. M., M. D., 0/ St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘I have 


often pre- in Gouty and Rheumatic condi- 
scri ce d BUFFALO tions a in Renal Calculi, ac- 


companied by Renal Colic, and always with the most satisfactory results. In 
Renal Calculi, where there is an excess of Uric Acid, it is especially efficacious.” 


Medical testimony which defies all imputation or question mailed to any addres, 
is for sale by druggists 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER and grocers generally. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


COME WITH 
) 


US TO 


> ROME 


i‘ May, 1907. Many free trips for Sun- 
ie daycachoul workers, Get our circular. 


Sunday School . THOS.COOK & SON 
a = 245 Broadway, New York 
—" ROME sei%:*-Souers: 15 


Lesson Pictures extra. Rev. L. D. Temple, Watertown S., Mass. 


for the Ghe Sunday School Gimes 
First Quarter Philadelphia, January 12, 1907 


Jan. 6.—Let there be Light. 

Jan. 13.—Babylonian Creation ‘Tablet. 
Jan. 20.—The River Euphrates. 

Jan. 27.—An Oriental Plowman. 

Feb. 3.—Babylonian Deluge Tablet. 
Feb. 10.—A Modern View of Bethel. 
Feb. 17.—An Encampment in the Holy 
















The 











Entered at the Pust-oflice at Philadelphia as 
' ** second-class matter ”* 





Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address ‘The Religious 
Press Association, go1 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Land. 
Feb. 24.—A Doorsocket from Ur of the i i 
Chaldees. Subscription Rates 
March 3.-—Traditional Oak of Abraham The Sunday School Times is published 
at Hebron. weekly at the following rates, for either old or 


new subscribers. ‘Vhese rates include postage: 
75 cts Five or more copies, either to 
~* separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 
$ 1.00 One copy, or any number of 
. copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00 
Pi : One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universa! Postal Union at 
the foliowing rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
§ shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr, T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yeariy subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other 
publications of ‘The Sunday School ‘limes Company. 


THE SUNDAY ScuHoo1. Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


March 10.—A Well at Beer-sheba. 
March 17.—A Modern View of Haran. 
March 24.—Temperance Sunday. 
March 31.—A_ Beautiful Symbol of 
Easter. 
One map. 


10 Cents a Quarter’s Set 


THE SuNDAY ScHOOL ‘lImEs Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Relieve hoarseness and sore 
throat caused by cold or use 


of the voice. Absolutely harmless. 
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This fean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotless Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

it is no wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 

ether. If a housewife wants the 

octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 

















The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, January 27, 1907. Home Mis- 
sions: The Progress of the Indian. 
(Isa. 43 : 16-21.) 








OXFORD MAPS! 


By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. | 
Zhe mape of PALESTINE and of EGYPT and 


are necessary for the coming Sunday-school 
lessons, ‘These, with our mapsof WESTERN ASIA | 
and ST. PAUL’S TRAVELS, will cover all biblical | 
geo raphy. These maps are kept up to the most re- | 
cent discoveries, and are accepted authority among | 
students. Special terms for the maps as a set. 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, OXFORD, OHIO. | 


MISSION 


GIPSY SMITH’S MIssioN 


Including CHURCH HYMNS and GOSPELSONGS 




















The newest Sacred Songs, the famous Welsh Re- 
vival Songs, and 400 others used by the Great English 
Revivalist. Boards, $25; cloth, $30 per hundred ; 


30 cents and 35 cents by mail. 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York or Chicago | 
WRITE A For us to-day. It May Be Worth 
SONG Phogsands of Dollars. Hayes 
Music Co., 297 Star Bidg., Chicago. 
BIBLICAL COURSE By Mail. Write Pres. C. J 
Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa 





| 


A Banker’s Nerve 


| vagrant at the mercy of the state, and 


'a useful, self-supporting member of 


|Some one has called her a ‘ walking 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Aborigines (Josh. 13 : 1-13). 

‘luES.—Their religion false ( Ezra 9 : 10-15). 

WED.—Not to be robbed ( Ezek. 47 : 22, 23). 

‘THUKS.—Showing kindness (Judg. 4:11, 
12). 

Fri.—Fair treatment (Deut. 2: 1-9). 

SatT.—Christ's neighbors (John 4 : 7-30). | 


| 
Tell of the first American missionary to the | 
Indians. | 
Tell of Indian missions to-day. 
What are some great hindrances to Indian 
Missions. | 














| 


WO years ago an interesting little | 
book on ‘‘ The Redemption of the | 

Red Man,” by Miss Belle M. Brain, | 
gave the following facts and figures | 
about the American Indians : The pres- | 
ent number of Indians in the United | 
States is about 256,000. Ot these 102,- | 
130 wear civilized dress; 62,616 speak | 
English fairly well; 41,080 can read and | 
write. They live in 26,629 houses, culti- | 
vate 361,680 acres of land, and in 1902 | 
raised more that 3,000,000 bushels of | 
grain. There are 249 government | 
schools, attended by 24,757 children, and | 
the entire cost of the Indian service is | 
more than $10,000,000 a year. | 
**« There are only two phases of the | 
Indian question,’ says the Commissioner | 
of Indian Affairs in his report for 1903, | 
—‘one, that the American Indian shall 
remain in the country as a survival of 
the aboriginal inhabitants, a study for 
the ethnologist, a toy for the tourist, a 


a.continual pensioner on the bounty of 
the people; the other, that he shall be 
educated to work, live, and act as a re- 
putable, moral citizen, and thus become 





society. | 
There have been many remarkable | 
missionaries to the Indians, but there | 


| has been none more remarkable than | 


Miss Sue McBeth, who began work 
among the Nez Perce Indians in 1873. 
‘* After a brief trial, Miss McBeth gave | 
up the Government school, and devoted | 
herself to the work of training young | 
men for the ministry. She was splen- 
didly equipped for this kind of work, | 
being highly educated and having a| 
thorough knowledge of the Word of God. 


theological seminary.’ Being partially 


GET AN OVERCOAT 
OF FLESH 


Protect Yourself now from the 
Ravages of Winter 


Battle Creek comes to the 
Rescue against Winter 
Diseases 


£ Man or Woman who is Underwei 
very Msshould Read this Article = 








In fall months wise Nature provides our 
animal friends with a coat of protecting 
flesh to withstand the ravages of disease, 
‘and to supply heat and energy in the 
emergencies of the cold winter months. 

Take a leaf from Nature’s book. Store 
a surplus of heat and energy in the form 
of additional flesh. 

The food experts of Battle Creek have 
discovered a natural food-remedy, called 


| PEPTOL, which so greatly contributes to 


improvement in nutrition that nearly an 
person can put on several pounds of ad- 
ditional weight, at will. 

Thin people have coughs, colds, bron- 
chial disorders, and wasting diseases com- 
mon during the winter months. Avoid 
these distressing maladies this year. Build 
up the tissues by the use of PEPTOL, the 
flesh-and-blood building food. Get a bank 
account of flesh to your credit. 

PEPTOL is not a drug, but is com- 
posed of predigested starches and vege- 
table fats, pleasant to the taste. It is a 
sort of short, quick fuel which almost in- 
stantly revives the vital fires when burn- 
ing low. The preparation has been used 
for years by leading physicians and sani- 
tariums as a flesh-builder, but has only 
within the last few months been offered to 
the general public. 

A week, emaciated stenographer gained 
po of flesh in 30 days. 

well-known merchant suffering with 
chronic indigestion gained 5 3-4 pounds in 
one week. 

We have records of hundreds of similar 
cases where PEPTOL has improved nutri- 
tion and added weight. 

PEPTOL is not yet on sale with your 
druggist, but will be soon. Send us one 
dollar for the first lot to be delivered to 
you without additional expenses. Begin 
to put on flesh, the outward sign of im- 

roved health. The Peptol Company, 
irst National Bank Building, Chicago, 
Ill. Dept. E. 
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Pears’ 


“ A scowling look is alto- 
gether unnatural.” 

All the features of Pears’ 
Soap are pleasing. A natu- 
tally good soap for the 


complexion. 
Sold by the cake and in boxes, 
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Is the letter of 
YOUR line 




















PAGE 
Tailors 18 
Teachers 19 
Telegraphers i 
Telegraph Editors 16 
Train Men it 
Typewriters 8-25 
The Pencil for YOU ? 
No matter what your line of work, there 

is a Lead Pencil made especially for you. 


Dixon’s Pencil Guide will direct you to 
that particular pencil. It is indexed by 
vocations. Look for your letter, turn to 
the page, and there you are! Guide free 
for the asking. 

If your dealer doesn t keep Dixon’s Pencils, send 
16 cents for samples, worth double the mey. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Dept. A. C. JERSEY CITY,N. J. 


PA isnoras- or ES recases sone Goconam 
BLACKBOARDS 


ATALOG AND PRICE LIST No. 29, FREG 
200 & 202 N. 2ND STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO 
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| paralyzed, she was necessarily confined 
| very closely to her little home at Mount 
| Idaho; yet she exerted a happy influ- 


the Dragon 





Broken by Coffee and Restored by Postum 


Story 






















A banker needs perfect contro: of the | 
nerves and a clear, quick, accurate brain. 
A prominent banker of Chattanooga tells 
how he keeps himself in condition: 

‘*Up to seventeen years of age I was 
= nt allowed to drink coffee, but as soon 

“jas I got out into the world I began to 
"juse it, and grew very fond of it. For 
§ jsome years I noticed no bad effects from 

‘jits use, but in time it began to affect me 
‘junfavorably. My hands trembled, the | 
muscles of my face twitched, my mental 
‘jprocesses seemed slow, and in other 
ways my system got out of order. These 
conditions grew so bad at last that I had 
to give up coffee altogether. 

‘*My attention having been drawn to | 
Postum Food Coffee, I.began its use on | 
leaving off the old kind, and it gives me | 
pleasure to testify tolits value. I find it | 
a delicious beverage, like it just as well | 
as I did coffee, and during the years 
that I have used Postum I have been 
free from the distressing symptoms that 
accompanied the use of’ coffee. The 
nervousness has entirely disappeared, 
and I am as steady of hand as a boy of 
twenty-five, though I am more than | 
ninety-two years old. I owe all this to} 
Postum Food Coffee.” 

Name given by the Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Michigan. ‘There's a reason.” | 
Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in packages. All grocers. 








‘to her for advice and instruction as to 


ence over the Indian mothers who came 


how best to care for their children, con- 
duct their homes, and fulfill their duties 
as wives and mothers. The village 
showed, in a remarkable degree, the 
refining influence of such a life upon the 
natives. The young men came to her 
home to study, and she, in their own 
language, instructed them in theology 
and directed their missionary efforts, 
which often extended, not only to neigh- 
boring tribes, but far to the north and 
west. Miss McBeth died at her home 
in Mount Idaho on the morning of May 
26, 1890. There was great mourning, 
the Indians saying, ‘The mother is 
gone; we are orphans now.’” 

But only Christianity can do this for | 
the Indians. As one of the noblest liv- 
ing missionaries to the Indians, the Rev. 


By Edwin Leslie 
By MARY W. BROWNSON 4 


A STORY OF CHINA 


The author has drawn a vivid and faithful 
picture of conditions in China during the 
Boxer troubles, with the historical climax in 
the siege of Peking. The climax of human 
interest, however, lies in the later chapters, 


Divided into two volumes. Illustrated by full- 
page pictures. 128 pages. 


CLOTH, 75 CENTS PER VOLUME . 


Volume I, THE PATRIARCHAL AGE. Covering 
the Book of Genesis. Volume II, THe Devet- 
OPMENT OF THE Nation. Covering the books 
from Exodus to Joshua. The author’s purpose 
is to paraphrase the sacred story as faithfully as 
possible, to interpret, when necessary, and to in the culmination of a love affair. The 
add something of living interest to the narrative hak lendidly ill h i 
by reason of personal acquaintance with Bible ook splendidly illustrates the missionary 
inpae. . _— — . spirit, and portrays the dangers of the time. 
ese volumes are indispensable aids to the : “Hi r : 
study of the International Sunday-school Les- It is a thrilling tale ; and while the author 
sons. Stay Ste = use. hy makes no such claim, it leaves one with 
mentary reading, either at home or in the class. icti ie i : 
To this use they are admirably adapted, and the conviction that it is a recital of actual 
experience. It makes choice missionary 
reading. Price, $1.00, net. 


have proved distinctly satisfactory. 
W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
The Sunday School Times Co., Phila. 


Western Branch 120 Boylston Street 





























Dr. John P. Williamson, says: ‘‘ What 
is the Indian’s danger? - It is t the vices 
of civilization.’ They already have been 
the destruction of many. Without Christ | 
we agree that the Indian may be called 
‘a doomed race.’ It is his only hope. 
There is no other power that can save 
him from the vices of civilization. Gam- 
bling, drinking, and licentiousness form 
the whirlpool into which the Indian is 
already plunged. But the gospel of 
Christ can save him. Christians to the 
rescue!” 


Farm Annual for 1907 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
has been enlarged to 200 Pages—it is better than 


BURPE E ever before, and well deservés its position as 


“THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG” 


Besides our famous Specialties we now exclusively introduce some most Important Novel- 
ties, including the most remarkable Two ** New Creations”’ in Vegetables that nature has 
yet produced! If you would like to try BURPEE’S ‘‘SEEDS THAT GROW ’”’ you should 
send for this elegant book. Do not delay—write TO-DAY ! 


| W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
hen 











